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SAMUEL BRECK, THADDEUS STEVENS, THOMAS H. BURROWES. 


BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


NE of the most attractive and inter- 
esting men whose names are associ- 
ated with the early history of the common 
school system in Pennsylvania is a gentle- 
man who, at the age of sixty-three years, 
went to Harrisburg, in 1833, as a member 
of the Senate from Philadelphia, with the 
sole purpose of securing the enactment of 
a law providing for a system of general 
education. He was made Chairman of the 
Joint Committee of Education of the two 
houses for the session of 1833-34, and at 
once addressed himself with generous en- 
thusiasm to his self-appointed task. 

Among the few small pictures that hung 
in the reception room of the Department 
of Public Instruction in the old State 
Capitol, there was one on the south wall, 
hardly 16x20 inches in size, that bore the 
name “ Samuel Breck.” Who put it there 
or when nobody knew. I had never heard 
his name and the old picture looked as if 
it had been on the wall for many years. 
No one seemed to know who he was, or 
whence he had come, or just why he was 
there—but he must have done something 
to be there! This picture, which has long 
been to me the most interesting thing in 
the furnishing and decoration of this noble 
reception room, was lost in the fire that 
destroyed the Capitol building. 

He had done something. He had writ- 
ten the Common School Law of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had secured its passage by the 
Legislature of 1834, with but four dissent- 
ing votes, one in the House and three in 
the Senate. He went home from the Capi- 
tol—his work ended. In the years that fol- 
lowed he saw the new system fighting for 
its life, then fighting on towards broader 
life—and he took no part in its defense or 
in its behalf. He saw able men at work 





upon it—he never sought them. He saw 
himself utterly ignored and forgotten in 
this high regard—and he was silent and 
content. Fifteen years after his death his 
biography and “recollections” were pub- 
lished (1877) in a book of unusual inter- 
est, but no word is said of what was far 
and away the greatest thing he ever did— 
a service for his kind such as not one man 
in many millions is privileged to render. 
In looking up facts in the life of Mr. Breck 
we came one day, at Leary’s, upon this 
book published by Porter and Coates, of 
more than 300 pages, entitled “ Recollec- 
tions of Samuel Breck, with Passages from 
His Note Books (1771-1862).” It was a 
glad surprise. We have just been reading 
it over again after nearly twenty years and 
find in its pages the same lively interest. 
So little was known by his biographer, Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, of this the greatest 
work of his life, that he makes no mention 
of it! He either knew nothing of it or 
did not recognize its transcendent impor- 
tance and appreciate its far-reaching 
results. 

He was sixty-three years old at the time 
this law was passed, and though he lived 
twenty-eight years thereafter, in quiet re- 
tirement in Philadelphia, a leading member 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and deeply interested in the Institution for 
the Blind and other agencies for good, in- 
cluding the Episcopal Church to which he 
belonged and its parochial school, he is not 
known to have identified himself in any 
way with the public school movement. 

His life is a strange story in the his- 
tory of our Common Schools. He knew 
French as if it were his mother-tongue, 
having lived from his eleventh to his six- 
teenth year in one of the best religious 
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schools in France. He came to Philadel- 
phia in 1792, at the age of twenty-one 
years, was a member of the 18th Congress 
(1823-25) with Daniel Webster, was an 
intimate friend in Boston of John Quincy 
Adams and the only member of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation of that session who 
voted for him when the election came for 
decision into the Congress of the United 
States, all the rest voting for Andrew 
Jackson, the defeated candidate. 

He was a man of high character and 
liberal culture. With ample means at his 
command, he was at the same time the 
best type of public-spirited citizen. Blessed 
with a sunny temper, generous disposition, 
a very pleasing personal address, and pos- 
sessing a rare fund of quiet common-sense 
combined with unusual force and ability in 
presenting the matter in which he was in- 
terested, whatever that might be, he, with 
his associates upon the Committee of Edu- 
cation, won almost the entire membership 
of the Legislature to the cordial support 
of the common school bill written by him- 
self. No other man in Harrisburg at that 
time had known and mingled with so many 
people of distinction at home and abroad, 
or enjoyed acquaintance so varied and in- 
teresting with the men of two generations. 

Born in Boston before the Revolution- 
ary War of one of the best families of that 
flourishing metropolis, reared amid sur- 
roundings of elegant refinement and lux- 
ury, educated under the best teachers and 
for four or five years in one of the best 
schools of France, speaking French with 
the familiarity of English, and trained as 
a merchant with wide connections in trade 
and commerce, he was hardly less noted 
for social distinction than for enduring 
service to his adopted city and state. 

And yet, until very recently, so com- 
pletely had the name of Samuel Breck 
been lost to the common school records 
that few people now living in Pennsylva- 
nia had ever heard it in this connection, 
and almost no one knows aught of his per- 
sonal history, or is familiar with his 
unique relation to the law under which the 
common schools were established. It was 
this law, passed in 1834, with so great 
unanimity, which stirred some parts of the 
State to such blind frenzy of opposition 
that not a few members of the succeeding 
Legislature (1834-35) were elected upon 
the single issue of securing its repeal. 

The eloquence of Thaddeus Stevens, in 
what he was accustomed to regard the most 
promptly effective speech of his life, pre- 
served it upon the statute book. And this 
supreme service at a critical era com- 
prises almost his sole great claim upon the 
gratitude of the friends of education in 
Pennsylvania. .But it is enough. It was 
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this law, written by Samuel Breck, which 
Thomas H. Burrowes, as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, was called upon to enforce, 
and under which—modified and amended 
in January, 1836, to make it more a work- 
ing statute, for in some respects it was 
crude and impracticable—Dr. Burrowes 
organized our Pennsylvania system of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Nearly twenty years ago we had the 
satisfaction of placing a life-size portrait 
of this practical philanthropist upon the 
walls of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Capitol Building at Harrisburg, 
as ordered by the State Educational Asso- 
ciation. Surely, he was “a man good to 
live with.” And let that goodness be per- 
petuated in the Department for whose very 
existence he is in some méasure respon- 
sible. Let it hang there also in recogni- 
tion of patriotic and purely unselfish ser- 
vice in a noble cause. Below the portrait 
a statement is made that a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Samuel Breck may be found 
in the “January No., 1901, of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal.’ It is accord- 
ingly inserted here, and we think will be 
regarded as “a find” by many persons in 
the school work in Pennsylvania for its 
unusual and very interesting subject- 
matter. Ten historic portraits, life-size 
and above it, appropriately framed, now 
adorn the walls of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction—those of Samuel Breck, 
who wrote the law of 1834; Thaddeus 
Stevens, who saved the law from repeal 
in 1835; Thomas H. Burrowes, who organ- 
ized the school system under the law, as 
amended, in 1835-38; Henry L. Diffen- 
bach, who framed the law of 1854; and 
State Superintendents Henry C. Hickok, 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Charles R. Coburn, 
James P. Wickersham, Elnathan Elisha 
Higbee, David Jewett Waller, and Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, who have successively ad- 
ministered this Department since its or- 
ganization in 1857. Four of these por- 
traits, as they now appear upon the walls, 
were paid for by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, four by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and two of them the 
writer has been glad to place there in 
memoriam. It has been our privilege and 
our pleasure to direct the work upon all 
but one of them, that of Supt. Coburn, 
shipping them to the Department ready to 
be hung upon the wall. We have done this 
as a labor of love, and on condition (with 
ourself) that there should be no financial 
profit in the work. There is generous re- 
turn in the fact that we have been per- 
mitted thus to bring back the memory of 
these good men gone, in a form that should 
make them a “living presence” in the 
School Department for generations. These 
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portraits were the most striking feature of 
the fine exhibit made at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1903 by the Department 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

The question of general education had 
long been a leading subject of thought and 
discussion in Pennsylvania. Not a few of 
her most intelligent and patriotic citizens 
had pondered the difficult problem, with an 
eager desire to do something toward its 
solution. Governors had presented the 
matter in their addresses and messages; 
editors, clergymen, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, teachers and private citi- 
zens of intelligence and leisure were call- 
ing for better schools, many of them de- 
manding that the State should take the in- 
itiative in bold and decisive manner. There 
had been some experimenting with a “ poor 
law,” but this was very unsatisfactory. 
Education and pauperism did not go well 
together. Something better must be had, 
and the times were ripe for the advance 
movement in the law of 1834. 

In 1833, Hon. Samuel McKean, Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth under Gover- 
nor Wolf, made a report in response to 
a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, that in the preceding year but 17,467 
children had been returned as entitled to 
receive gratuitous instruction under the 
law of 1809. He refers to “the lament- 
able fact that at this advanced period, 
Pennsylvania is without a general system 
of free schools established by law agree- 
ably to the Constitution,’ and declares 
that, in direct violation of said Constitu- 
tion, “there is no law in Pennsylvania that 
provides for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, nor has there been 
a dollar granted from the public treasury 
for the exclusive purpose of educating the 
poor.” He adds that “by reference to the 
statute books it will be found that all pub- 
lic grants for the purpose of education in 
Pennsylvania, whether in shape of money 
or land, prior to 1831, have been exclu- 
sively confined to institutions accessible to 
the rich alone. Without questioning the 
constitutionality or general expediency of 
this course, I may nevertheless be permit- 
ted to say that, to my mind the practice 
that has partially obtained since 1795, in 
the endowment of colleges, academies, etc., 
to annex a condition that a few poor chil- 
dren shall be taught for a limited period 
free from expense, ought to be considered 
rather as an apology for the postponement 
of a duty than the fulfillment of a wise 
and humane provision of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Governor Wolf made “universal educa- 
tion” the prominent thought in his annual 
message, in part as follows: 

Universal education, if it were practical 





to enforce it everywhere, would operate 
as a powerful check upon vice, and would 
do more to diminish the black catalogue 
of crimes, so generally prevalent, than any 
other measure, whether for prevention or 
punishment, that has hitherto been devised; 
and in this State it is not only considered 
as being entirely practicable, but is en- 
joined by the Constitution as a solemn 
duty, the non-compliance with which has 
already stamped the stain of inexcusable 
ignorance upon the character of the Com- 
monwealth, which nothing short of prompt 
and efficient measures in compliance with 
the Constitutional requirement can re- 
move. 

To provide by law “for the establish- 
ment of schoools throughout the State in 
such a manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis,” is one of the public measures to 
which I feel it to be my duty now to call 
your attention, and most solemnly to press 
upon your consideration. Our apathy and 
indifference in reference ‘to this subject 
becomes the more conspicuous when we 
reflect that whilst we are expending mil- 
lions for the improvement of the physical 
condition of the State, we have. not hith- 
erto appropriated a single dollar that is 
available for the intellectual improvement 
of its youth, which, in a moral and politi-~ 
cal point of view, is of tenfold more con- 
sequence, either as respects the moral in- 
fluence of the State, or its political power 
and safety. 

According to the returns of the last cen- 
sus, we have, in Pennsylvania, five hundred 
and eighty-one thousand one hundred and 
eighty children under the age of fifteen 
years, and one hundred and forty-nine 
thousand and eighty-nine between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty years, forming an 
aggregate of seven hundred and thirty 
thousand two hundred and sixty-nine juve- 
nile persons of both sexes, under the age 
of twenty years, most of them requiring 
more or less instruction. And yet, with all 
this numerous youthful population growing 
up around us, who in a few years are to 
be our rulers and our lawgivers, the de- 
fenders of our country and the pillars of 
the State, and upon whose education will 
depend in great measure the preservation 
of our liberty and the safety of the repub- 
lic, we have neither schools established 
for their instruction, nor provisions made 
by law for establishing them as enjoined 
by the Constitution. : 

It is time, fellow citizens, that the char- 
acter of our State should be redeemed from 
the state of supineness and indifference 
under which its most important interest, 
the. education of its citizens, has so long 
been languishing, and that a system should 
be arranged that would ensure not only an 
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adequate number of schools to be estab- 
lished throughout the State, but would ex- 
tend its provisions so as to secure the edu- 
cation and instruction of a competent num- 
ber of active, intelligent teachers, who will 
not only be prepared, but well qualified, to 
take upon themselves the government of 
the schools and to instruct the scholars. 

Hon. Samuel Breck, a Senator from 
Philadelphia—we quote from Dr. Jas. P. 
Wickersham, “History of Education in 
Pennsylvania”—was made chairman of a 
Joint Committee on Education of the two 
Houses, specially appointed “for the pur- 
pose of digesting a general system of edu- 
cation.” Mr. Breck had come to Pennsyl- 
vania from Massachusetts. He was a gen- 
tleman of fortune, a fine scholar, full of 
public spirit, and with a heart moved by 
feelings of the warmest philanthropy. 
“He told me,” says Dr. Wilmer Worth- 
ington of Chester, who served with him 
on the Committee, “that he had come to 
the Legislature for the purpose of using 
his best efforts to secure the establishment 
of a system of common schools in the 
State, and had it not been for this great 
desideratum in the legislation of the 
State, he would not have accepted a seat 
in the Senate. When this was done, his 
intention was to decline any further pub- 
lic honors of this kind.” Dr. Worthington 
adds in the letter from which this extract 
is quoted, “I believe he kept his word.” 
Mr. Breck, while a member of the Senate, 
kept a “journal” or diary. In it he gives 
an account of the preparation and pass- 
age of the free school Act that has made 
the session of 1834 memorable. No words 
written at this day could be of equal value. 
The following are the most pointed ex- 
tracts: 

Monday, December 9, 1833. Gen. McKean, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, intro- 
duced me to the Governor’s room. I was 
received cery cordially, for I voted for his 
friend McKean. My business with the Gov- 
ernor was to learn from him whether he had 
collected any facts in regard to Education and 
Proxies, two items in his message which had 
been referred to two committees of which I 
was chairman. I was surprised to learn from 
him that he had never thought of any system 
of general education, although so often the 
theme of his public messages. 

Wednesday, Dec. 11. The chief occupation 
that I propose to myself this session is the 
formation of a system of general education: 
for which purpose I introduced into the Sen- 
ate, on the first day of its meeting, a resolu- 
tion appointing a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses, to which should be referred all mat- 
ters that have relation to the subject. That 
resolution has been adopted, and it now re- 
mains for me to. call the Joint Committee 
together for the purpose of organizing and 
commencing business. As I am chairman, I 
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may be expected to take the lead; I shall, 
therefore, address letters to the Governors of 
the States where universal education is in 
operation. My questions to them will be some- 
thing like the following: 

Have you a school fund sufficiently large 
without resorting to taxes? How large is 
the school fund? If you tax, how is the tax 
raised? What is the number of scholars of 
both sexes? Is the system universal? Please 
to give an abridgment of your school laws? 
Do the rich avail themselves of this general 
mode of instruction? How are your teachers 
formed? and have you model schools for 
them? What is the average salary of teach- 
ears? and what the cost per head of the 
scholars? What is the mode of instruction— 
whether by the system of Lancaster, or in the 
usual way? What studies are usually fol- 
lowed? and at what age are children admitted 
and dismissed? How does your plan work? 
Is it satisfactory or defective? Is it suscepti- 
ble of improvement? If so, in what way? 
Will you be pleased to add to these inter- 
rogatories any observations that may aid the 
great object the Committee has in charge? 
A particular account of the school fund, as 
to the amount annually expended, and its com- 
petence to give a rudimental education, to- 
gether with the mode of its administration, 
disbursement, etc., will be very acceptable. 
How many scholars usually compose a school? 
Are the two sexes taught together? It not, 
are male or female teachers employed for the 
instruction of the girls? Does your plan 
oblige the public to furnish funds of equal 
amount to those furnished by the Legislature, 
when schools are organized in any district? 

Sunday, 22. Heard Rev. C. Colton preach. 
Mr. Colton is the Principal of a new Col- 
lege, just established near Bristol on the Dela- 
ware. I received from him a long essay on 
the subject of education, which he took the 
trouble to write at my request. To him, and 
to the Rev. Mr. Junkin, Principal of Lafayette 
College, Easton, I am much indebted, and 
hope to incorporate their ideas on education 
into the bill which I hope will be reported this 
session. 

Sunday, January 19, 1834. Here is a gap in 
my Journal, owing to constant occupation on 
the report and bill prepared by me on the 
subject of general education. These, with other 
legislative duties, and sometimes ill health, 
have caused it's neglect. 

Saturday, February 1. My general educa- 
tion bill, report and appendix, having been 
printed to-day, I sat up until midnight send- 
ing off about two hundfed copies, and then 
went to bed sick. 

Thursday, February 27. The general school 
bill introduced by me, has passed the House 
of Representatives by a unanimous vote, save 
one. The nay man is named Grim. 

March 15, 1834.. This morning, the educa- 
tional bill, which has engaged much of my 
attention, passed the Senate with three dis- 
senting voices, and these decidedly the most 
ignorant and least educated of its members. 
They are Messrs. McCulloch, of Huntingdon, 
Stoever, of Dauphin, and Sangston, of Fayette. 
These three, with Grim in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, form the minority in the Legis- 
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lature. It is truly honorable that so good a 
bill should have passed so nearly by a unani- 
mous vote. If the measure shall work well, 
my public life will have resulted in some good. 

I am happy to say I was aided zealously and 
very ably by Doctor Anderson and Doctor 
Worthington, of the House, and by Senators 
Jackson, Penrose and Read. 


Dr. George Smith, of Delaware county, 
was a member of the Senate from 1833 
to 1836, favored warmly the free school 
law of 1834, voted against repealing that 
law in 1835, and served as chairman of the 
Committee on Education in 1835-6, and 
prepared the revised school law of that 
session, which for the first time placed 
the system in working shape. Probably 
the last of the survivors among those who 
took am active part in the legislation that 
gave the State its system of free schools, 
Dr. Smith gave, under the date of Febru- 
ary 15, 1881, a few months before his 
death, his recollections of the passage of 
the Act of 1834, as follows: 


At the commencement of the session of 
1833-4, on motion of Samuel Breck, of Phila- 
delphia, a Joint Committee was appointed 
“for the purpose of digesting a system of 
general education for this Commonwealth.” 
The House of Representatives very cordially 
united with this project, and a committee was 
accordingly appointed. The members of this 
committee on the part of the Senate were 
Samuel Breck, Charles B. Penrose, William 
Jackson, Almon H. Read, and William Boyd; 
and on that of the House, Samuel Anderson, 
William Patterson, James Thompson, James 
Clarke, John Wiegand, Thomas H. Crawford 
and Wilmer Worthington. 

The first movement of this committee was 
to obtain all the information possible from 
persons engaged in the business of education, 
as well as from official sources in other States 
where a common school system had been in 
operation. 

The bill reported by this Joint Committee 
was generally regarded as correct in principle, 
and as the members-in either House were 
alike inexperienced, it was not much discussed, 
but was passed by a nearly unanimous vote in 
the Senate, and with but one dissenting vote 
in the House. 

Samuel Breck, of the Senate, Chairman of 
the Joint Committee, was undoubtedly the au- 
thor of the bill. He was a highly-educated 
gentleman, past the meridian of life, who had 
never mixed much with people living in rural 
districts. Hence we cannot wonder at the 
main fault of this law—perhaps its only mate- 
rial fault—the great amount of machinery re- 
quired to carry it into effect. This defect, if 
not seen at the time, became fully developed 
when the effort was made to establish schools 
under its provisions. The real friends of the 
law viewed these defects as a temporary evil 
which could be easily remedied, while its ene- 
mies greatly magnified them, and soon united 
> a determined demand for the repeal of the 
aw. 





These recollections of Dr. Smith, says 
Dr. Wickersham, fitttingly supplement the 
entries in Mr. Breck’s Journal, and are in 
substance the recollections, as appears 
from memoranda based on their written 
or oral statements, of Judge James 
Thompson, of Erie, Dr. Wilmer Worth- 
ington, of Chester, and John Wiegand, of 
Philadelphia, who were members of the 
Joint Committee, and of William Hopkins, 
of Washington, John Strohm, of Lancas- 
ter, and Elijah F. Pennypacker, of Ches- 
ter, who were in the Legislature, but not 
members of the committee. They also con- 
form to the brief official record made of 
this important event in our educational 
history. 

Some extracts from the report of the 
Joint Committee will show the broad, gen- 
erous views of education entertained by 
its members. With reference to class edu- 
cation this report, doubtless written by 
Mr. Breck, says: 


A radical defect in our laws upon the sub- 
ject of education, is that the public aid now 
given, and imperfectly given, is confined to 
the poor. Aware of this, your Committee 
have taken care to exclude the word poor from 
the bill which will accompany this report, 
meaning to make the system general, that is 
to say, to form an educational association be- 
tween the rich, the comparatively rich, and the 
destitute. Let them all fare alike in the pri- 
mary schools, receive the same elementary in- 
struction, imbibe the republican spirit, and be 
animated by a feeling of perfect equality. In 
after life, he who is diligent at school will take 
his station accordingly, whether born to wealth 
or not. Common schools universally estab- 
lished will multiply the chances of success, 
perhaps of brilliant success, among those who 
may otherwise forever continue ignorant. It 
is the duty of the State to promote and foster 
such establishments. That done, the career 
of each youth will depend upon himself. The 
State will have given the first impulse; good 
conduct and suitable application must do the 
rest. Among the indigent, “some flashing of 
a mounting genius” may be found. and among 
both rich and poor, in the course of nature, 
many no doubt will sink into mediocrity or 
beneath it. Yet let them all start with equal 
advantage, leaving no discrimination, then or 
thereafter, but such as nature and study shall 
produce. 


Of the replies received to the interroga- 
tories addressed to the Governors of 
States and to individuals “ distinguished 
for their zeal and intelligence in matters 
of general education,” the report says they 
were “prompt, full and _ satisfactory.” 
Among these letters, which were published 
in an appendix to the report, there is one 
from the veteran educational reformer of 
Philadelphia, Robert Vaux, in which he 
recommends among other things that 
teachers for the common schools be pre- 
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pared in existing Colleges and Academies; 
that the branches to be taught in the 
schools be made to extend “to the utmost 
limit of the teacher’s knowledge, embrac- 
ing, as it should, all the learning required 
for the useful purposes of life;” and that 
the Legislature should direct the compil- 
ing of a book to be introduced into every 
‘school to be called “The Pennsylvania 
Youth’s and Freeman’s Book of Duties” 
and to contain a full, plain statement of 
our rights and duties as men and citizens, 
and also, 2 book for teachers “on the 
application of the arts to the purposes of 
man, political economy, astronomy, chem- 
istry, and certain branches of natural 
philosophy.” The kind of supervision of 
schools that went into effect twenty years 
later in a form less close and complicated 
was with thoughtful foresight provided for 
in the Act of 1834. The supervising of- 
ficers were called “inspectors of schools.” 
Upon the subject of the training of teach- 
ers, the Committee express views in ad- 
vance of the public opinion of the day. 
They say: 

“But the chief preparatory step is, unques- 
tionably, the formation of teachers; and on 
this highly important subject, the informa- 
tion collected by your committee is ample. 
Wherever systems of common schools exist, 
there is but one voice on this head. Semi- 
naries for the instruction of teachers are as 
important as medical schools for physicians. 
Under the proposed system, a larger supply 
of teachers will soon be wanted, and these 
must be properly formed for their vocation. 
They must be taught the art of governing a 
school well; they must acquire the knowledge 
necessary to be communicated, and the art of 
communicating that knowledge.” 


Many of the provisions contained in the 
law of 1834, says Dr. Wickersham, were 
not new. Certain of them had appeared 
in the Act of 1824, in a bill prepared by 
a committee appointed at a public meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1831, and in the bill 
that failed in the House in 1833. Histori- 
cally, however, its passage was the most 
important event connected with education 
in Pennsylvania—the first great victory for 
free schools. 

The provisions of this law, and the 
story of the desperate and _ successful 
struggle to maintain the ground thus 
gained in the interest of the schools will 
be found one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in Dr. Wickersham’s invaluable “ His- 
tory of Education in Pennsylvania,” to 
which the reader is referred. 

It was the habit of Mr. Breck through 
many years of his long life to jot down 
bits of personal experience and reflections 
on things seen or heard, and upon passing 
events of more than usual interest. 
These notes occupy perhaps a dozen 
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closely-written volumes. The legatee of 
these manuscripts was enjoined by him to 
examine these diaries and expunge from 
them everything that might give pain to 
others. He had much leisure at his com- 
mand, being freed for many years from 
the pressing claims of the ordinary busi- 
ness career, and he enjoyed recreation of 
this kind. Besides, these notes often fur- 
nished hints and suggestions for frequent 
papers and public addresses. Under date 
of December 9, 1833, when beginning to 
look up facts, information or suggestion 
for his committee that might be utilized to 
good purpose in framing the new school 
law, he began certain entries in his diary, 
— have already been given on page 
359. 

His memory, which was retentive to the 
last, could span almost the entire period 
from the beginning of the war of the 
Revolution to that for the preservation of 
the Union. In one of his diaries he says: 
“T was born on the 17th of July, 1771, in 
the then town of Boston. It was at a pe- 
riod of political excitement, and I feel my- 
self identified with the Revolution, having 
been nursed at Lexington where the first 
blood was spilt, and an unconscious spec- 
tator of the battle of Bunker Hill. I say 
unconscious, because at the date of that 
battle (17th of June, 1775,) I was too 
young to receive a durable impression, or 
indeed to have any recollection at all 
about it. I have been told, however, that 
the woman who had the care of me stood 
on an eminence with me in her arms look- 
ing upon the engagement. An event which 
took place shortly after I remember per- 
fectly. Boston was closely invested by 
Washington, and in the bombardment a 
shell fell in our courtyard that cracked a 
beautiful mirror by the concussion of the 
air in bursting, and gave my father a broad 
hint to provide for the safety of his fam- 
ily. He obtained a passport from the 
British general, and being allowed to trav- 
erse the camp of the besiegers, took his 
wife and children to Philadelphia, stopping 
a few days at New York. I, of course, 
have few recollections of the visit. One 
thing only can I remember, and that is 
the inoculation of my sister and myself for 
the small-pox. We stayed a few months 
in Philadelphia and then returned to Taun- 
ton in Massachusetts, so as to be ready to 
enter Boston as soon as the British should 
evacuate the town. In due time we re- 
turned to Boston, and I may boast of hav- 
ing been cradled in the midst of the brave 
men who so nobly commenced and so 
gloriously terminated our immortal war of 
Independence. I may add that the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, having un- 
dertaken to educate the sons of General 
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Warren, who was slain at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, sent them to a school at Chel- 
sea, near Boston, kept by a clergyman 
named Payson; and as I was placed there 
about the same time, we were made bed- 
fellows, and so continued for some 
months.” 

He died September 1, 1862, in his 
ninety-second year. Soon after the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumpter in 1861—nearly 
eighty-eight years after he had heard the 
guns of Washington bombarding Boston— 
he was at a concert given by pupils of the 
Institution for the Blind in Philadelphia, 
a charity in which he was much interested, 
and which was generously remembered in 
his will. He occupied a seat upon the plat- 
form, the patriarch of the occasion. With 
the close of the concert there was a call 
for the Star Spangled Banner, which was 
sung with great spirit. At the repetition 
of the chorus to the last verse the aged 
Mr. Breck sprang to his feet with youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and waving his hat, called 
upon the audience of some seven hundred 
people for “Three cheers for the Union 
and the Constitution, one and indivisible,” 
adding, “I was a man when they were 
formed, and God forbid that I should live 
to witness their downfall!” They were 
given with the hearty emphasis of three 
times three, to the wonderment of the blind 
pupils, who had never before heard such 
cheering in their quiet halls. We attended 
these concerts between 1855 and 1860, and 
may have heard and enjoyed one or two 
of them on the same days with Mr. Breck. 

We could fill many more pages—and 
should be glad to do so, did space permit— 
with sketches of “old times,’ by Mr. 
Breck, who was himself one of the re- 
markable men of the goodly company in 
which he moved from childhood to old 
age. He wrote frequent papers and ad- 
dresses for public occasions. A favorite 
theme with him was the life and character 
of men whom he had known as friends or 
in semi-official relations. He was an ac- 


tive member of the Pennsylvania Histori-° 


cal Society as early as 1825, and contribut- 
ing valuable materials for its records. He 
bequeathed to it a part of his library, and 
at one time saved it from dissolution. The 
story of John Harris, who gave its name 
to Harrisburg, was contributed by him 
February 21, 1827, at a meeting of the 
council of this society, under the title “ An 
Historical Anecdote of Mr. John Harris, 
Sr.” He was a trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the City 
Council, vice-president of the Historical 
Society, and for many years president of 
the Atheneum and of the Institution for 
the Blind, of which he was one of the 
founders, and to whose support and well- 








being he was especially devoted. He was 
at one time much interested also in the 
slavery question, and preserves in his diary 
a printed copy of a speech which he deliv- 
ered in the Senate February 21, 1821, “on 
the total abolition of slavery in Pennsyl- 
vania.” His spirit was that of the Good 
Samaritan; we can note but a small part 
of his good deeds. 

Here was an intelligent and patriotic 
citizen, living in Philadelphia under the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln, who 
had known personally Washington and 
La Fayette, Alexander Hamilton and Rob- 
ert Morris, John Hancock of whom he was 
a distant relative, General Knox, Washing- 
ton’s great chief of artillery, and John 
Paul Jones, the famous sea captain; Tal- 
leyrand and the Duke of Orleans, after- 
wards king of France. He heard Burke 
speak in the English House of Commons, 
and Mirabeau in the National Assembly 
in Paris before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution which led the way to Napoleon 
Bonaparte and all the great events that 
followed; was an intimate acquaintance 
and friend of Josiah Quincy and John 
Quincy Adams; and knew Daniel Webster, 
and had sat with him in the United States 
Congress, and was on terms of familiar 
acquaintance with many other noted men 
of earlier and later times—a man whose 
span of life was such that as a child he 
had looked upon the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and as a man of ninety years or more he 
swung his hat and cheered with enthusi- 
asm the flag that was fighting its way back 
to the dishonored staff at Fort Sumpter. 

Always helpful, and always ready, 
many claims were made upon his time and 
means. Fond of social intercourse, and of 
habitual cheerfulness, he was everywhere 
a welcome guest. Especially a favorite 
with the children, whose hearts were won 
by his gay sprightliness and gentle be- 
nigity of manner, his visits for many years 
to the parish schools, in which he was 
much interested, were anticipated by the 
little ones with the pleasure of a half- 
holiday. The Iron Duke, Wellington, says 
of himself somewhere that he never had 
a quarrel with any man. The same is said 
of Samuel Breck, that he probably never 
had a quarrel during his long life, and yet 
he was a man of broad view and distinct 
and resolute purpose, who knew the right 
and stood by it and toiled for it unceas- 
ingly. He was a man quick in perception, 
of tenacious and accurate memory, and of 
sound judgment. Busy when he had work 
to do, and looking for it when he had not 
—much of it for the public good rather 
than his own private advantage—this earn- 
est disposition seemed to grow with ad- 
vancing years. He speaks in his diary as 
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being occupied with Latin, botany, and 
other studies. His fondness for occupa- 
tion was gratified in his later years by 
interesting investigations with the micro- 
scope, his remarkable health and vigor en- 
abling him to do this delightful work with 
keen enjoyment. 

He was also a man of deep religious 
conviction, an active member of the ves- 
try of the church to which he belonged, 
always present at its meetings, even to 
extreme old age. “His piety,” says one, 
“chastened the natural gaiety of his dis- 
position into a beautiful and most attract- 
ive cheerfulness.” 

He was stricken with paralysis August 
21, 1862, some ten days before his death, 
and found upon the floor, his left side 
hopelessly paralyzed. But he continued 
to know what was going on about him, 
and to retain interest in passing events un- 
til the day of his death. His utterance 
was imperfect but his mind calm and clear. 
Some cheering news of victory for the 
Union arms being told him by a friend, 
he threw up the good right arm yet left 
to him and waved his hand three times 
above his head in exultant joy, and then 
raised his eyes and hand in an attitude of 
prayer and thanksgiving. His physician 
and friends who were about him to the 
last, tell us that the confidence of his re- 
ligious faith, no less than the ardor of his 
patriotism, were manifest to the end. 

It is good to know of such a man: bet- 
ter still to know him as a near friend; 
best of all to be such a man, leaving be- 
hind a long life of good work done, and 
the fragrant memory of that life which, 
from youth to patriarchal age, was ever 
blessing and blest. 





THADDEUS STEVENS. 





Thaddeus Stevens was the mightiest 
man I have ever known. He seemed to 
be granite or steel in the mobile form and 
garb of a man. So he always impressed 
me, as I have seen him in his office, on the 
platform, before the Court, or moving 
slowly and with dignity upon the street— 
though halt and lame—leaning upon his old 
hockory cane. I did not then know of his 
eminent rank among the lawyers and states- 
men of the land, or the inestimable value 
of the service he had rendered the cause 
of education in Pennsylvania by prevent- 
ing the repeal of the school law of 1834; 
nor did I at all appreciate until after his 
death what destiny hung upon the pivotal 
work he was doing at Washington during 
all the years of the Civil War and those 
immediately preceding it. I felt his per- 
sonality, his mighty personality. There 
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was a fascination in it. No other man in 
Lancaster so impressed me. But we boys 
had no dread of him, for he was a very 
generous, kindly man. Again and again 
he was on our list when we were raising 
funds for some school purpose or other use. 
We knew that we could count on Mr. 
Stevens—or “Old Thad,” as everybody 
knew him—for five dollars when we 
wanted it. And once when I was going to 
Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1864, during 
the war, he gave me a characteristic let- 
ter, vouching for my loyalty to the flag, 
which spoke the man in every word. I 
prize at a high rating the memory of that 
letter. 

Material values we may know; but 
things of the spirit no man can reckon; 
and I have often thought that, of all men 
who have lived in Lancaster, it may be 
that Thaddeus Stevens has, in the provi- 
dence of God, done most for humanity— 
in the vast reach and ever-growing influ- 
ence of his work, which was of State, 
National and world-wide importance. He 
heard the call to duty, he felt himself able 
to answer it, and how superb was his re- 
sponse to that call! With staying power 
of granite or of steel, “faithful unto 
death.” 

Thaddeus Stevens was of the men who 
make history, and so belongs not to one 
period of time, but to the ages. As the 
recognized leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means for the conduct of 
the National Government, and especially 
for the conduct of the war to crush the 
Southern rebellion, he was—after the peer- 
less Lincoln—easily the second man in 
Washington, during the four eventful years 
of that Titanic struggle. Henry Watter- 
son has said of him—truthfully, I think— 
that “ Thaddeus Stevens was the House of 
Representatives from 1861 to 1868.” He 
was not Abou Ben Adhem, of calm and 
equable temper, but a wonderfully “good 
Samaritan” all the same, in whose life 
‘millions have been blessed, and whose 
work is cumulative for the generations. 

He was a great soldier of the great 
Civil War; and so each year we plant the 
flag and scatter flowers and evergreen 
upon his grave, when 

From out our crowded calendar 
One day we pluck to give— 
Which is the day the dying pause 

To honor those who live. 

Two graves are marked at his royal 
tomb in Concord cemetery in the city of 
Lancaster. Two men sleep beneath. The 
younger man was his favorite nephew, and 
also bore the name of Thaddeus Stevens. 
I remember him very pleasantly as an old- 
time schoolmate, for I knew him well, both 
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as boy and man—a Captain in our Civil 
War, also like his uncle a Dartmouth man 
—a stalwart fellow, of unusual gifts, who 
died, alas! too young. 

Let me read the memorable epitaph upon 
his tomb, written by himself: “I repose 
in this quiet and secluded spot not from 
any natural preference for solitude, but, 
finding other cemeteries limited by charter 
rules as to race, I have chosen it that I 
might be enabled to illustrate in my death 
the principle I have advocated through a 
long life—equality of man before his 
Creator.” 

In our last issue, in the report of the 
dedication of the Boys’ High School of 
Lancaster, Chief Justice Brown tells how 
the Common School Law was saved by Mr. 
Stevens, and quotes at length from this 
memorable speech. Does this day in 1835 
mark a critical era in the history of our 
Nation as well as our State? It might 
have been years, if the motion to repeal 
had carried, before another such law could 
have been passed. And would the zeal and 
ability, the courage and energy, of a man 
like Burrowes been present to organize and 
set the new system going with assured 
permanency? Would Pennsylvania then, 
in that failure and delay, have been as 
ready in 1861 to do her great part in the 
Civil War? Or would she in her darker 
ignorance and prejudice have been one of 
the doubtful border States with Maryland 
and Kentucky? We have often asked our- 
self this question. Who can answer it? 
As Lord Kitchener said after the battle 
of the Marne, when he saw how the Ger- 
mans had turned away from sure victory 
to ignominious and fatal defeat, “Some 
one must have been praying.” 

We saw a school book some years ago 
in which the reader was told that Thad- 
deus Stevens was “the father of the com- 
mon school system of Pennsylvania.” 
There are some errors also in the follow- 
ing which we clipped once upon a time 
from a Pennsylvania newspaper. It was 
written good-naturedly when Hon. John H. 
Landis and others were trying to raise 
funds to be added to the amount realized 
from the settlement of Mr. Stevens’ es- 
tate, long after his death, that the school 
provided for in his will might be estab- 
lished. It is loose writing, and runs thus: 

“The common school law of Pennsylva- 
nia was passed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives and signed by the Gov- 
ernor in 1853. The original bill was pre- 
sented by ‘The Great Commoner’ of 
Pennsylvania, the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Lancaster. Recently our school chil- 
dren have been asked to contribute their 
mites to procure a fitting monument to be 
erected over his grave, as it is now marked 





only by a tablet. He was an abolitionist 
and his body lies in the negro cemetery in 
Lancaster City. This was to fulfill his 
dying request.” 

The common School law was passed in 
1834, and not in 1853. It was greatly im- 
proved in 1836 and in 1854. The original 
bill was prepared by Samuel Breck, 
from Philadelphia, who was in the Legis- 
lature but one term at that time, and went 
there for the single purpose of having this 
law enacted. Thaddeus Stevens had noth- 
ing to do with it in 1834, except that he 
voted for it. It was in 1835, when many 
members had been pledged to its repeal, 
that he made the great speech that kept 
it on the statute book. He was always 
the friend of general education, but he 
never served on any committee on educa- 
tion while in the Legislature, nor is it 
known that he ever wrote a line of any 
school bill whatsoever. He was elected a 
member of the School Board in Lancaster, 
but there is no record that he ever attended 
a meeting of the body. He was busy with 
many things, and there were other men 
who could see to this. The great school 
man in the history of our State was not 
Thaddeus Stevens but his friend, Dr. 
Burrowes. He knew this well and used to 
laugh heartily at the credit given himself 
in this direction. 

There was a noble Roman tomb erected 
at the grave of Mr. Stevens shortly after 
his death. It stands in Shreiner’s Ceme- 
tery, in Lancaster, which is not a negro 
cemetery, but permits the burial of negroes 
within its limits.) The contributions above 
named were for the increase of the fund 
needed for the erection of the Stevens In- 
dustrial School at Lancaster. For the 
founding of this school Mr. Stevens left 
nearly all that remained of his estate after 
the destruction by the Confederate army 
of his large iron works near Gettysburg. 
This is “the monument to Mr. Stevens,” 
towards which these contributions have 
been given, and it will keep green for ages 
the memory of this great man. Twenty 
acres were donated by Lancaster Coun 
through its County Commissioners for this 
worthy educational plant, the site of which 
is partly within the city of Lancaster and 
overlooks the beautiful Conestoga Valley. 

In Volume 16, page 165 (December, 
1867) of The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, Dr. Burrowes writes of Thaddeus 
Stevens from intimate personal acquaint- 
ance, and goes on to say: 

“But it is neither with Mr. Stevens as 
a lawyer nor a statesman that this slight 
sketch has to do. The design is merely to 
present him as a prominent and undeviat- 
ing friend of universal education. And 
here, however men may differ as to his 
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merits and his acts in other public rela- 
tions, there is room for but one conclusion, 
which assigns to him the foremost place, as 
the friend and advocate of free knowledge, 
in the State to which his life has been 
devoted. 

“Yet, in the minds of many, there is 
quite a misunderstanding as to his relation 
to the subject of education. To read the 
eulogies of those who watched the earlier 
stages of his career from the position of 
adversaries, or who have but recently 
learned to praise, with as little exact knowl- 
edge of his previous acts as of his real 
character, any one might suppose that the 
merits of Mr. Stevens consisted in having 
been a prominent and successful Teacher, 
and that the whole machinery and details 
of our State System of Common Schools 
had been his work. Now the truth is, that 
he was so short a time engaged in teach- 
ing as not to have acquired any facility in 
the business beyond that of a College grad- 
uate, pursuing it as a means of support 
while in the study of that profession which 
was then the object and afterwards became 
the permanent pursuit of his life; and that 
while in the Legilsature he never presented 
a report or prepared a bill on the subject 
of education. His part was different and 
more elevated. He was the unyielding and 
ready advocate of Education of all kinds 
and on all occasions; and he never claimed 
or exercised any other agency on the 
subject. 

“In fact so little versed in the details of 
educational affairs or of schools is he that 
during a very intimate acquaintance, now 
verging on forty years, the writer of this 
sketch never heard him allude to his meth- 
ods or acts as a teacher; and during that 
portion of the same long period, while the 
features of our school system were taking 
their present form, his views, though most 
broad and liberal in their scope, were 
scarcely ever presented in relation to de- 
tails. The truth is, that while general and 
free education was the theme of his elo- 
quent arguments and manly appeals on so 
many occasions, there was little in the sys- 
tem of Vermont or any other New Eng- 
land State, at the time of his removal to 
Pennsylvania, worthy to be introduced by 
him, or of imitation, beyond the mere fact 
of its freedom and generality. 

“And it is fortunate that this was the 
case. For had Mr. Stevens gone farther 
than he did, and advocated the application 
of the New England system to the wants 
of Pennsylvania, many mistakes would 
have been made; for conditions were widely 
different. Our system has thus been al- 
lowed slowly and progressively and provi- 
dentially to fit itself to our wants; and now 
the result is, that in several particulars we 
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excel those from whom we thus received 
nothing but the glorious ideas, in school 
affairs, of the community of the benefit and 
the freedom of the vast boon. 

“ Amongst the noble traits of Mr. Ste- 
vens’ character, as a public man, boldly 
stands out that trait which has always 
caused him to concede the chief credit for 
having established our Common School 
System to Governor Wolf, of whom he 
was the warm political opponent. To this 
day he is as free in doing justice to the 
memory to that father of our free schools, 
as he was during his life; and they poorly 
appreciate the liberality and justice of his 
nature, who seek to increase his reputation 
with the spoils of others. There never was 
a man more ready to admit the full claims 
of his compeers—be they friends or oppo- 
nents—or less given to grasp at reputation 
not fairly his own. 

“Tn regard to the speech which has been 
the occasion of these remarks, it is said 
to have come upon the body in which it 
was delivered, not only unexpectedly but 
with little preparation by the speaker. Wm. 
H. Dillingham, of West Chester, then a 
member of the House from Chester county 
and a gentleman of liberal culture, was 
charged with the care of the Bill to which 
the speech relates, and made the main ar- 
gument in its support. But, desirous of 
strengthening the measure as far as it was 
in his power, he applied to Mr. Stevens 
for aid, and the result was the speech now 
laid before the reader. To our mind it 
displays more breadth of scholarship, play 
of imagination and appropriateness of argu- 
ment, than even the celebrated Common 
School speech of its author [which saved 
the Breck law] delivered about the same 
time and republished in the 14th volume 
of this Journal (pages 23-26), though the 
one was and the other was not successful 
in effecting its purpose. 

“Mr. Stevens has now in hand that 
which will be, if enacted, his crowning 
work in the cause of education. As chair- 
man of a Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives of Congress, he some 
time ago reported a bill to establish a Com- 
mon School System in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is on a most liberal scale, and 
apparently intended to indicate those broad 
and beneficent general principles which, in 
his opinion, should animate every public 
system. Speaking with him on the sub- 
ject, some time ago, he remarked that the 
Methodists had a laudable provision for 
their old and worn-out preachers and that 
he thought some such support should be 
secured by the public for the teachers. He 
thought also that all possible pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the pa- 
rent to induce or compel him to send his 
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children regularly to school, while young, 
and yet within the reach of regular and 
proper instruction, Accordingly these two 
material points are embraced in his bill, 
with several others exhibiting great liber- 
ality, and showing.that the later years of 
his busy life have not been passed without 
close observation of the actual workings of 
that great public interest to which the best 
efforts of his middle life were given. 
Amongst the most remarkable and charac- 
teristic sections of his bill is one, provid- 
ing a home during the day, with proper 
food, care and instruction, for the infant 
children of widows and others compelled 
by the neglect or vices of their husbands 
to gain their daily food by labor from 
home.” 

Dr. Burrowes wrote this school bill at 
the request of Mr. Stevens and put into it 
at his suggestion certain provisions of 
which he speaks—though the original sug- 
gestion may have been from himself. He 
was a noted expert in framing legislation, 
was very familiar with legal phrase and 
form, wrote or dictated rapidly, and had 
much experience in this direction through 
his long public life. Mr. Hickok knowing 
this, when he saw opportunity to get a 
Normal School act through the Legis- 
lature, wrote him requesting that he should 
frame such bill as they would mutually ap- 
prove, and let him have it at once. He 
was surprised to receive it almost by re- 
turn of mail, with brief note that if he got 
that bill through it would be “the best Sun- 
day’s work” he (Burrowes) had ever done. 
Messrs. Curtin and Hickok had it passed 
by a majority of one vote, and with the 
change of but a word or two in the origi- 
nal draft by Burrowes. Dr. Wickersham 
tells of the comprehensive school bill left 
by Burrowes with his extraordinary report 
of 1838, which, if enacted into law and en- 
forced, would have meant much to Penn- 
sylvania at that early day. Mr. Stevens 
presented his school bill to the proper com- 
mittee, but was failing in strength and too 
busy to follow it up, and we do not know 
that it ever became the law for Washing- 
ton. One evening Dr. B. said to me, 
“Well, I mailed the school bill to Mr. 
Stevens to-day.” We talked of it for 
awhile, and he never referred to it after- 
wards. 

In his “ History of Education in Penn- 
sylvania” Dr. Wickersham refers to the 
fact that as a member of the House of 
Representatives from Lancaster county in 
1831-2 and 1832-3, Burrowes had voted 
with the opponents of a general system of 
education. His appointment therefore as 
Secretary of State was not approved by 
the friends of free schools, and adds: 
“Never were men more agreeably disap- 





pointed.” During the three years he re- 
mained in office he pressed forward the 
work with so much ability and zeal, and 
with such a measure of success, that his 
name well deserves to be ranked among 


the chief benefactors of free schools. The- 


needed schooling for the duties of the 
place he held came mostly from the thou- 
sands of letters that required attention. 
“To attend promptly to this immense cor- 
respondence taxed his powers to the ut- 
most,” says Dr. W., “but it was just the 
discipline to make him what he becaome, 
the great organizer of the system.” 

We have been asked some questions as 
to the life and work of Thaddeus Stevens, 
who has now been dead for fifty years. 
There are doubtless many of our readers 
who are interested in this man, perhaps 
the greatest since Benjamin Franklin that 
has represented Pennsylvania in the Na- 
tional Congress. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born at Danville, 
Vermont, April 4, 1792, in a home almost 
as lowly as that of Abraham Lincoln him- 
self. Like Mr. Lincoln, there was a strong 
and faithful woman to care for him in boy- 
hood, his mother, whom he revered as no 
other human being to the end of his long 
life. He was the foremost figure in the 
United States Congress during the tre- 
mendous era of the Civil War; and, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
during these four eventful years, he was 
the mightiest man in Washington after 
President Lincoln. These two men, born 
in poverty, who became greater than kings, 
illustrated in themselves the possibilities of 
that freedom in which they believed and 
for which they fought side by side their 
good fight of faith. 

At the age of fifteen years he was 
teaching school. In 1814 he graduated 
from Dartmouth College, and soon after 
came to Pennsylvania. He again taught 
school in York while reading law. He 
was admitted to the bar in Maryland, and 
opened an office for the practice of law in 
Gettysburg. He brought with him from 
his native hills his prejudice for human 
freedom. He hated injustice and oppres- 
sion in all its forms and was a life-long 
opponent of negro slavery. From 1831 
to 1841 he was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature from the district of 
which Adams county was then a part. In 
April, 1835, he made the historic speech 
which prevented the repeal of the Com- 
mon School Law passed at the previous 
session of the Legislature, mainly through 
the influence of Hon. Samuel Breck, of 
Philadelphia. Dr. George Smith, of Dela- 
ware county, who was at this time a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, wrote in 1880: 
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“ Stevens’ speech was one of the most 
powerful I have ever heard. The House 
was electrified and the school system was 
saved from ignominious defeat.” During 
the same year Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes 
came into office as Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth under Governor Ritner, and in 
the three years that followed he organized 
the schoool system under the law saved 
from repeal by Mr. Stevens ,and largely 
amended and improved by himself. In 
those days Stevens, Burrowes and Ritner 
were often spoken of as “the triumvirate 


of Pennsylvania.” 


He removed from Gettysburg to Lan- 
caster in 1842. For some years he gave 
attention only to his lucrative law prac- 
tice, though keenly alive to what was doing 
in political circles. In 1849 he first took 
his place in Congress as representative 
from Lancaster county, the ninth congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania. During 
the four years that he served at this time 
he was recognized as one of the leading 
men in Congress. In 1851, he was nomi- 
nated for Speaker and received the ballots 
of such men as Joshua R. Giddings and 
the great educator, Horace Mann. In 1853, 
he “retired, as he thought permanently, to 
private life, from which he did not again 
emerge until his countrymen, aroused to 
fever heat, were about to decide the great 
question amid the clash of arms, and he 
was to do the work which was to make 
his name immortal.” 

From 1853 to 1858 he steadily pursued 
the practice of his profession in Lancaster 
and elsewhere, though during that time he 
had aided greatly in the organization of 
the Republican party, and was a member 
of the Convention that nominated Fremont 
for President. In 1858, the necessities of 
the country required his presence in Con- 
gress, and he was elected by a large ma- 
jority. Although sixty-six years of age at 
the time he re-entered Congress the great 
work of his life lay before him. He had 
never met his intellectual superior either 
at the bar, in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
or during his four years in Congress. 
From this time until his death, nearly ten 
years later, he was to be tested to the utter- 
most. Through all his life this increasing 
purpose runs—to curb the slave power and, 
if possible, to destroy it. 

Mr. Stevens was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Abraham 
Lincoln, and had much to do in securing 
his nomination and election. He was a 
master spirit in the session of Congress 
that followed. Hon. Henry L. Dawes, who 
was in Congress at the time, describes the 
effect of one of Mr. Stevens’ speeches as 
follows: “The House was more like a 
powder magazine than a deliberative as- 
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sembly. His denunciation of the plotters 
of treason to their face was terrible, and 
his expose of the barbarism of the so- 
called civilization behind them was awful. 
Nearly fifty Southern members rose to 
their feet and rushed toward him with 
curses and threats of personal violence. 
As many of his friends gathered about 
him, and moving him in a sort of hollow 
square to the space in front of the Speaker, 
opened before his assailants and stood 
guard over him while he arraigned the 
slavocracy in an indictment for its crimes 
against humanity surpassing in severity 
even the great arraignment of Mr. Sumner. 
He was then an old man, approaching sev- 
enty, on whose frame and voice time had 
already made sad inroads, but still stand- 
ing erect and firm as a man of thirty-five. 
Calm and self-possessed as a judge, he 
lashed them into fury, and then bade them 
compose themselves at their leisure. The 
excitement aroused by his fiery denuncia- 
tion and defiant scorn beggars all descrip- 
tion, and can live only in the memory of 
those who witnessed it.” It was a tre- 
mendous scene. The same heroic figure as 
when he saved the School Law from re- 
peal in 1835, at Harrisburg, but on a vastly 
broader arena, filling it with a sense of 
his presence and his power. 

As Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means during the war Mr. Stevens 
was directly in charge of the great work 
of raising and spending the money needed 
during the four years of the Rebellion, 
aggregating not hundreds of millions but 
thousands of millions——and he did it well. 
“He was so unquestionably leader,” says 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, a fellow mem- 
ber of the house, “that no man was next 
to him; and his industry and energy re- 
sponded so fully to all demands that he 
was almost always upon his feet or in 
charge of measures before the House. 
When the enormous amount of committee 
work which he was called upon to perform 
is remembered, and especially the prepara- 
tion of revenue and appropriation bills, 
which would be a sufficient tax upon the 
strength of any ordinary man, it is almost 
incredible that one of his advanced age 
should have been able to attend so con- 
stantly upon the sessions of the House and 
perform the part that he performed.” 

During the whole period from the be- 
ginning of the war to the end of his life 
Mr. Stevens was scarcely a day absent 
from his seat, and for the most of that 
time his labors were truly herculean. In 
times of peculiar adversity, when nearly 
everybody else seemed to lose heart, his 
indomitable energy and his full assurance 
of final success, inspired with new life 
those who were almost ready to give up 
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the struggle. His memory seemed a pro- 
digious storehouse in which everything 
was in order and everything at command. 
His will was all the while indomitable, his 
mental force and intellectual grasp never 


greater though his physical vigor was | 
slowly losing ground under the ceaseless | 
strain of many duties and vast responsi- | 


bilities. 


been written. The best that has been pub- 
lished is in the American Statesman series 


of Houghton Mifflin and Co., by Hon. | 


Samuel W. McCall. It was hoped that 
Hon. Edward Macpherson, executor under 
his will, would publish his life and noted 
speeches, but Mr. Stevens’ estate was prac- 
tically insolvent at the time of his death, 
and this was not done. The story of his 
strong life should be on the shelves in 
several volumes. It would not have large 
sale—such books are not in frequent de- 
mand—but it would be accessible to the 
scholar, the statesman and student of his- 
tory. Those who are desirous of learning 
more of Thaddeus Stevens than this brief 


sketch of six or eight large double-column 
pages in the Biographical Annals of Lan- 
caster County published by Messrs. L. H. 
Beers & Company, of Chicago, many cop- 
ies of which were subscribed for in this 
locality. It may also be found in the State 
Library at Harrisburg. We prepared and 


paid for the privilege of inserting this | 
sketch, with a large-size portrait of Mr. | 
Stevens because we thought in this way to | 


aid in keeping alive in our midst the mem- 
ory of this great man. 
and for the same reason, in this book, as 


big as Webster’s Dictionary, for Dr. E. | 
E. Higbee, and Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, | 
each of these sketches being six or eight | 
We have long re- | 
garded these three men as the most re- | 
markable we have ever known,—and we | 


pages, with portrait. 


knew them all both long and well. As we 
grow older the greatness of their natural 
gifts and of their service to humanity 


his appointed work. 


and used for support during all his man- 


hood life a very common hickory cane. | 


He was about six feet in height, and built 


for great physical strength and endurance. | 
He was an ardent lover of athletic sports | 


when young, a skillful horseman, and for 


many years spent much of his leisure time , 
He was an excellent swim- | 


in the saddle. 
mer, and used to say that he could swim 
the Hellespont as easily as Byron did. 
“No stranger,” says Mr. Dawes, “ would 


THADDEUS STEVENS, “OLD COMMONER.” 


| tractive. 
It is much to be regretted that no ade- | 
quate biography of Thaddeus Stevens has | 


' tion. 
grows more and more upon us. Like Moses | 
they were men “called of God,” each to | 
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pass him on the street without turning for 
a second look at an unmistakably great 
character. On great occasions when his 
untamable spirit had got the mastery of 
him he no longer looked like a man, at 
least like any other man I ever saw.” He 
was a very generous and kindly nature, 
a man in social intercourse genial and at- 
His wit, always apt and telling, 
flashed like the lightning, and often 
scorched like flame. Many of his oppo- 
nents at different periods of his life, es- 
pecially many of the Southern members of 
Congress, hated him intensely and feared 
him as no other man, as well they might; 
yet, personally and socially, not a few of 
them admired and were attracted by him. 
When the House was not in session he was 
often the centre of a group in which all 
sections of the country were pleasantly 
represented. 

We close this brief reference to the 
work of Mr. Stevens with an article by 
Henry Watterson, as follows: 

The country has produced numberless 
great debaters and orators. Their name 


‘ is legion, from Patrick Henry to John G. 
article can give, will find an extended | 


Carlisle, from James Otis to James A. Gar- 
field. But it has produced only two great 
parliamentary leaders—Henry Clay and 
Thaddeus Stevens. What the elder and 
the younger Pitt were to England, what 
Mirabeau was to France, these men were 
to America. I have read the speeches of 
Thaddeus Stevens, as published in the 
Congressional Globe, and the admiration I 
have long had for the tremendous moral 
force of the man has been greatly en- 


| hanced. His grandeur of character and 
We did the same, . 


his force of intellect all candid men are 
bound to acknowledge, who will calmly and 
dispassionately read his utterances in and 
out of Congress. 

From 1861 until his death in 1868, Thad- 
deus Stevens was the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. He was the 
dictator of the policy of his country in the 
most tremendous struggle of modern times, 
save and except only the French Revolu- 
The south had but two men in all 
her borders who were able to meet him, 
and neither was at the head of the Con 


| federacy. They were Robert Toombs and 
Mr. Stevens was lame from his birth, | 


Stonewall Jackson. They possessed an 
earnestness, a courage, a force, a vitality 
equal to that of the “Great Commoner,” 
and would have opposed to him a despera- 
tion equal to his own. “ But the dice of 
God are always loaded.” ’Twas not to be, 
and a world rejoices. Various reasons 


have been assigned for the overthrow of 
the South, and many agencies contributed 
to-that end; but the most potent of all was 
the autocratic power Stevens exercised 
over the representatives of the people, and 
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the skill with which he managed that body 
and brought it to his convictions. 

He entered national politics as a mem- 
ber of the Thirty-first Congress. It was 
a memorable session. In this congress 
Webster announced his opposition to the 
anti-slavery movement. Calhoun’s last 
speech was read by his colleague, Mr. 
Butler, in which he denounced abolitionism 
and besought the South to prepare for the 
crusade that had already been inaugurated. 
Joshua R. Giddings was a member, as were 
Robert C. Winthrop, Alexander Stephens, 
Robert Toombs, Howell Cobb, George W. 
Julian, Humphrey Marshall and David 
Wilmot. It is a tribute to the character 
of the man that Stevens received the Free 
Soil vote for speaker, to which office 
Howell Cobb was elected after a long and 
bitter struggle. 

Stevens took an active part in the de- 
bates. While not an eloquent man in the 
common acceptation of the term, while the 
least persuasive of men, his utterances 
were so bold, his positions so radical, his 
language so forcible, that he at once at- 
tracted the attention of the whole country. 
His sentences were as polished as those of 
John Randolph, and as sarcastic; they 
were as original as those of Ben Hardin, 
and as vigorous. The very first time he 
addressed the house, in January, 1850, 
turning to the northern members, he said: 

“ Sir, for myself, I should look upon any 
northern man, enlightened by a northern 
education, who would directly or indirectly, 
by omission or commission, by basely vot- 
ing or cowardly skulking, permit slavery 
to spread over one rood of God’s free 
earth, as a traitor to Liberty and a recreant 
to his God.” 

The effect was terrific, for the language 
was intended for Robert C. Winthrop, who 
exemplified blue bloodism as it was en- 
throned in Massachusetts. 

Even Webster did not escape his cen- 
sure. After comparing him to Bacon, and 
detailing the disgrace of that greatest of 
all pure intellects, and quoting Pope’s 
celebrated lines, he continued: 

“So now in this crisis of the fate of 
liberty, if any of the renowned men of 
this nation should betray her cause, it were 
better that they had been unknown to 
fame. It need not be hoped that the 
brightness of their past glory will dazzle 
the eyes of posterity, or illumine the pages 
of impartial history. A few of its rays 
may linger on a fading sky, but they will 
soon be whelmed in the blackness of dark- 
ness. For, unless progressive civilization, 
and the increasing love of freedom through- 
out the Christian and civilized world are 
fallacious, the sun of Liberty, of universal 
liberty, is already above the horizon, and 








fast coursing to his meridian splendor, 
when no advocate of slavery, no apologist 
of slavery, can look upon his face and 
live.” 

All must now admit that his words were 
prophetic, though at the time they fell upon 
heedless ears. 

In the Thirty-seventh Congress Stevens 
became the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, with all 
the powers and responsibilities attaching 
to the position when that body made the 
appropriations and regulated the currency, 
as well as raised the revenues. 

At the beginning of the war, Schuyler 
Colfax had no more conception of the 
gravity of the situation than he had of 
the agitations then occupying the public 
mind on the planet Venus. When Stevens 
brought in his bill appropriating $400,000,- 
ooo for the army and navy, Colfax con- 
cluded that he had an opportunity to make 
his “jack” by becoming a watchdog of 
the treasury, and he spoke in opposition 
to it. But he soon found that Thersites 
was no match for Hercules. The old man 
took him, metaphorically speaking, by the 
nape of the neck and shook him as a mas- 
tiff would a weasel. From that day no one 
questioned his budget, and he passed the 
bill appropriating hundreds of millions un- 
der a suspension of the rules. 

When Gen. Young, an ex-Confederate, 
was elected to Congress, he called on 
Stevens and told him that he wanted his 
seat, notwithstanding the contest of it by 
a carpet-bagger. “All right,” said Ste- 
vens; “of course, you will vote with us?” 
“Of course, I will not,” said Young. 
“Damn your candor,” exclaimed the Com- 
moner, “I rather like it, and will vote to 
seat you, bloody traitor as you are.” Num- 
berless anecdotes of a similar nature are 
related of him. He was, perhaps, a less 
able man than Seward, or Sumner, or 
Chase, but he alone had the heart of oak 
to conduct the nation through the strug- 
gle. He alone could bring the representa- 
tives of the people to the support of ex- 
treme measures, and it was extreme meas- 
ures only that would suffice in such a 
crisis. ; 

While his name will always suggest that 
of Henry Clay, the two men were very 
dissimilar. Clay conciliated; Stevens com- 
batted. Clay persuaded; Stevens defied; 
Clay commanded respect, Stevens excited 
fear; Clay dispensed smiles, Stevens han- 
dled the lash; Clay was called the “Great 
Commoner,” but he had many of the at- 
tributes of Alcibiades; Stevens was called 
the “ Great Commoner,” but he had many 
of the attributes of Peter Romanoff. Both 
were tyrants, but Clay’s chain was silken, 
Stevens’ adamant. Both were brave to 
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temerity, but Clay’s was the courage of 
chivalry, Stevens’ the courage of fanatic- 
ism. Clay was Apollo stalking among the 
swine herds of Admetus, Stevens a pleb 
in baronial halls; and both are names to 
excite the emulation of youth so long as 
great deeds and eloquent tongues excite 
the admiration of civilized man, “ Immortal 
names, that were not born to die.” 





THOMAS HENRY BURROWES. 





EW. men in Pennsylvania were more 
widely known, and more universally 
respected for ability and attainments, and 
certainly no man for enthusiastic devotion 
to the cause of the public schools or ex- 
traordinary service in their behalf. The 
man who has been only a successful busi- 
ness man or politician, however brilliant 
his talents and important his work, may 
soon be forgotten; but insensibly, and to 
an extent far greater than might be sup- 
posed, has a feeling of personal gratitude 
toward Dr. Burrowes spread and become 
intensified among hundreds of thousands 
in our State to whom the Common School 
has been a boon of priceless value. Here 
at least his fame is assured; and nobler 
fame than that which springs from en- 
during benefaction conferred upon his 
kind let no man toil for. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes was born No- 
vember 16, 1805, in Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. His father was a 
native of the county of Cavan, Ireland, 
of a respectable family long resident there. 
Though educated for the ministry in the 
Episcopal church, he did not enter the 
pulpit, but emigrated to the State of Dela- 
ware in 1784, and thence to Pennsylvania 
in 1787, settling at Strasburg, and devot- 
ing himself closely to mechanical pursuits. 
His mother was born in the county of 
Monaghan, Ireland. She was the mother 
of thirteen children, of whom seven 
reached maturity; and was as remarkable 
for decision of character as for kindness 
of heart—maternal traits which were con- 
spicuous in the character of her distin- 
guished son. 

On the death of the elder brother of his 
father, the family went to Ireland in 1810, 
to take possession of certain family prop- 
erty. After seven years spent there, they, 
in 1817, removed to Quebec, in Lower Can- 
ada, remaining there till 1822. They re- 
turned to Ireland, and having disposed of 
the property in 1825, finally returned to 
this country. During all this time the 
education of the growing youth was not 
neglected. From his ninth to his twelfth 
year he was chiefly, as a private pupil, 





under the instruction of the Rev. William 
Craven, a kinsman of his mother, and a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
During the five years spent in Quebec, he 
attended the classical and English schools 
there. One of the next three years in Ire- 
land was devoted to study under the Rev. 
James Thompson, a Presbyterian divine, 
and the greater part of the other two was 
spent as an irregular student in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of 
a liberal English education, and those sci- 
ences usually considered part of it, he thus 
acquired a good knowledge of the Latin 
and French languages, a fair acquaintance 
with the Greek, and the rudiments of Ger- 
man. But the wandering life he had been 
made to lead, though it prevented that 
finished regularity of training so essential 
to the acquisition of degrees and of high 
collegiate standing, conferred qualities of 
perhaps equal value—an enlarged view of 
the world, and habits of self-reliance be- 
came, in fact, a portion of his education. 
He was often heard to say that whatever 
of self-reliance, of directness of purpose, 
and of power to foresee distant results 
cleared from the mists of the present, he 
might possess, had been mainly conferred 
by the accidents and peculiarities of his 
whole education modified, restrained and 
improved, as it was, by a constant moral 
and religious home training. 

Thus prepared for the battle of life, less 
by contact with books and schools than 
with life and scholars, it became necessary, 
on returning to Pennsylvania, in 1825, to 
select some profession or other branch of 
labor in which to engage. That of law 
was chosen; and here the same chequered, 
but broadly educational course that marked 
his preparatory training again awaited him. 
His legal preceptor was Amos Ellmaker, 
Esq., of Lancaster, whose office he entered 
in January, 1826. This gentleman, him- 
self a liberal scholar of the highest stand- 
ing at the bar, soon took a liking to his 
new student and paid even greater atten- 
tion to his more general reading than to 
his legal studies. Having weak eyes, his 
students were necessarily much employed 
in reading to him, and much of this profit- 
able labor devolved upon Mr. Burrowes. 
This led to an enlarged acquaintance, not 
only with the more advanced works on 
law, but on history, science, and general 
literature, and particularly on the political 
history of the country. In return for the 
labor of reading to him, Mr. Ellmaker was 
in the habit of explaining every word, al- 
lusion or passage, which was not supposed 
to be clear to the reader. We have never 
heard Dr. Burrowes refer to Mr. E. save 
in terms of the most grateful regard. In- 
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deed, he retained for him to the last an 
almost filial affection. 

After profiting for two years and a half 
by this liberal course of study, he entered 
the Yale College Law School in the sum- 
mer of 1828. He remained here for one 
year, in the prosecution of his law studies, 
and in attendance also upon the lectures 
of Profs. Silliman and Olmstead on nat- 
ural science. In the autumn of 1829 he 
was admitted to the bar, at Lancaster, 
where he soon after commenced the prac- 
tice of law. 

Before he had acquired very much prac- 
tice or standing at the bar, he became 
somewhat prominent in politics, and was 
elected to the Legislature in 1831 and 1832. 
Here he was mainly noted for regular at- 
tendance and attention to the business of 
the House, and an unswerving adherence 
to the principles and measures he approved. 
A series of humorous articles from his 
pen, during the session, attracted attention 
and increased his reputation as a political 
writer. 

When the party to which he belonged 
elected Joseph Ritner to the office of Gov- 
ernor, in 1835, Mr. Burrowes, in recogni- 
tion of his great political services as Chair- 
man of the State Central Committee, was 
honored with the appointment of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, the chief of- 
fice in the gift of the Executive. He was 
then in his thirtieth year, and entered 
upon the discharge of the duties of the 
position in December, 1835, the youngest 
man who has ever held this high office. 
At this point began his first connection 
with the educational interests of the State, 
and, as he often frankly admitted, his first 
knowledge of the subject. At that time 
the Governor appointed all the executive 
officers of the State, except county sher- 
iffs, coroners, commissioners, auditors, 
township constables, supervisors, and as- 
sessors. All the rest—from a Judge of the 
Supreme Court to a justice of the peace, 
from Secretary of the Commonwealth to 
clerk of the lowest county court—were at 
his disposal. He had also control of the 
immense system of public works in which 
the State was engaged. 

As confidential friend and official ad- 
viser of the Governor, much of the burden 
of this vast power and patronage devolved, 
of course, upon the Secretary. He has 
often said that in the confidence of youth 
and the ardor of an active politician, he 
felt little hesitation as to his ability to 
acquit himself creditably of this duty; but 
that when, for the first time, he realized 
the vast importance of the educational 
portion of his responsibility, he was almost 
deterred from assuming it. Sustained, 
however, as he was, by the noble determi- 
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nation of Governor Ritner to uphold the 
newly-created system of Common Schools 
at every risk, he determined to remain at 
his post as one of.duty; and to prepare 
himself to the utmost for its proper ad- 
ministration. In an editorial which he 
wrote many years ago for The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, the following para- 
graphs occur referring to this era of so 
great moment in his public life: 

“Tt was on political grounds alone that 
the writer was appointed [to the office of 
Secretary of the Commonwealth], and so 
little reference was there to the educational 
department of his duties, that he ‘scarcely 
knew and certainly did not think properly 
of his responsibility in that respect when 
he entered the office. It was therefore with 
some surprise and no little alarm that he 
beheld the accumulated letters on common 
school affairs, from every quarter of the 
State, brought in a bushel basket about two 
weeks after the day he assumed the duties 
of the office,—the mass having been kept 
back to that time, owing to the pressure of 
more urgent business. He can never for- 
get the headache,—aye, and the heartache, 
—produced by their perusal and the at- 
tempt to systematize and understand the 
vast subject thus presented. There were 
questions of every school hue, kind and 
shape,—involving difficulty as to the loca- 
tion of school houses, the assessment and 
collection of tax, the qualifications of 
teachers, the selection of branches of study 
and school books, the use of the Scriptures, 
instruction in catechism, modes of govern- 
ment, kinds of punishment, opposition to 
the system, etc., etc. And these, too, ad- 
dressed to one who knew about as much 
of the details of school affairs as he did 
of the local geography of the moon! 

“What was to be done? Either the of- 
fice was to be resigned, or an attempt 
made to prepare for its proper discharge. 
His spirit—unchilled by the third of a cen- 
tury which has since shed its sobering in- 
fluences—forbade resignation as coward- 
ly; besides, even if he retired, it was diffi- 
cult to see where a successor with the 
necessary knowledge and experience could 
be found. The other expedient was there- 
fore adopted; but here again there was 
difficulty. The time was so short, and the 
wants of the system so urgent, that care- 
ful preparation for the duties of the office, 
by a course of educational reading, includ- 
ing the history and condition of the sys- 
tems of other States and nations, was out 
of the question, even if all his time could 
be devoted to the purpose, as it could not. 

“Fortunate, it is now thought, was this 
state of affairs. It threw the officer and 
the State upon their own resources. In- 
stead of studying the Prussian or the New 
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England system and copying after either— 
except in the single feature of freedom 
and generality of instruction—the actual 
social condition and the known educational 
wants of Pennsylvania were looked at, and 
the attempt was made to supply the one in 
accordance with the nature of the other. 
Not a single report, not a law, not a treat- 
ise from any other nation or State was 
examined. A great Commonwealth, with 
vast and growing resources—agricultural, 
mineral, manufacturing and commercial— 
yet with a population of a distracting va- 
riety of national origin, involving much 
variety in language, religion and customs, 
and with no very kindly feelings the one 
to the other, and, worse than all, with bit- 
ter hostility in the large majority to the 
system itself,—was beheld, and had to be 
taken as the field of operation. On this 
field, it is now evident as it was then soon 
suspected, that little light from abroad, in 
the arrangement of details at least, could 
be obtained. Thus it was that with little 
borrowed assistance, and founding it on 
the actual wants of the State and the few 
grand leading principles in the otherwise 
crude school laws of 1834 and 1835, the 
Pennsylvania System was built up by her- 
self and for herself.” 

The opportunity of a life-time was now 
before him, and grandly did he improve 
it. The school law which had been en- 
acted in 1834, he soon found practically 
inoperative, and at once set himself at 
work upon the system. The ordinary 
duties of the Secretary’s office occupying 
his time during the day—correspondence 
and other writing connected with educa- 
tional affairs received attention at night, 
and usually late at night. The result of 
his investigations was given to the Legis- 
lature in a report dated February 19, 1836, 
at which time the revised school law of 
1836, which continued to be the school law 
of the State until 1849, was passed as 
drafted largely by himself. After two 
years’ additional experience in, and study 
of, educational work entrusted to his 
charge, it had so grown upon his hands 
as to require, as he has told us, “half his 
time and nearly all his thoughts.” 

Though it was a task that taxed all his 
powers to their utmost, he had gradually 
but surely evolved order from choas, and 
this duty had been performed in such man- 
ner as to win for him the reputation of 
being one of the ablest men of the State. 
The result of this two years of thought 
and labor appears in what—when we re- 
gard the transition period at which it was 
written—is to our. mind the most remark- 
able State paper of the kind we have ever 
seen, the Fourth Annual Common School 
Report, issued in 1838, which is republished 
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in the February number, 1868, of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok says of the work of 
Dr. Burrowes: “He had the arduous and 
difficult and untried pioneer task of put- 
ting the new free school system into opera- 
tion and prescribing rules and forms and 
regulations for organizing and administer- 
ing the schools, a service which gained for 
him great and enduring reputation. His 
last masterly annual report for 1838 was 
a brilliant programme thrown upon the 
canvas of the future, but so far in advance 
of the times as to be unpractical then, and 
there being neither public sentiment nor 
public funds to make his suggestions in 
that report available, in the political com- 
motion of the times they slowly faded 
from the public consciousness and were 
forgotten except as a vague tradition. 
This was the common fate of school re- 
ports all through the germinating period 
of our school history.” 

On his retirement from office, in 1838, 
owing to a change in the administration 
and the party in power, he returned to 
Lancaster county, and devoted the next 
seven years of his life to farming, a life to 
which he was much attached. In 1845 he 
returned to the practice of the law in Lan- 
caster. At this time he published a series 
of elaborate papers in the Lancaster In- 
telligencer, on the nature, defects and im- 
provement of the common school system 
of the State, among other things strongly 
urging the appointment of county super- 
intendents. He was elected to the city 
school board soon after his return to Lan- 
caster, in which position he performed the 
active duties of director for a number of 
years, greatly to the benefit of the schools 
as then organized. 

In 1847 he published a carefully pre- 
pared work entitled “The State Book of 
Pennsylvania,” which the writer recalls as 
a favorite reading book in the country 
school to which he then belonged. In 
1852, in compliance with a resolution of 
the Lancaster County Educational Associa- 
tion, he began the publication of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal, through 
whose columns for eighteen years he ex- 
ercised a constant and potential influence 
upon the educational movement in the 
State. In 1855, at the request of the State 
Superintendent and other officials, he pub- 
lished the “ Pennsylvania School Architec- 
ture.” He also wrote the Normal School 
law of Pennsylvania. In 1858, he was 
elected Mayor of Lancaster, independently 
of party politics. 

In 1860, he was again appointed State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, which 
position he held for a period of three 
years of such active administration of the 
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system as the disturbed condition of pub- 
lic affairs would permit. In 1865, he was 
appointed Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 
phans, which system of schools he organ- 
ized and put into effective working opera- 
tion. And finally, in 1869, he was elected 
to the Presidency of the State Agricultural 
College, to the duties of which position he 
gave all the energies of one who felt his 
hand put forth to the last work to which 
the Master would ever call him—and who 
was resolved, cost what it might, to do 
that work well. Here he died February 
25, 1871, where he would have chosen to 
die—falling bravely at the post of duty. 

He was an original thinker, and for 
continuous and sustained thought had great 
capacity; but he was always a student 
rather of men and the times than of books. 
He had a keen insight into general prin- 
ciples and great acuteness in their appli- 
cation. He had also a very accurate 
knowledge on a wide range of subjects, 
with a refined taste in literature, and an 
innate love of the beautiful. His genial 
disposition, ready wit, and fine conversa- 
tional powers, gave a charm to personal 
intercourse with him. He had little nar- 
rowness of view, petty egotism, reckless 
vanity, or deceitful profession; but was 
frank and honest, earnest in his convic- 
tions, and ever ready to clearly express 
and forcibly maintain his views by fact 
and argument. 

His religious life was not demonstra- 
tive, though his faith was simple and his 
confidence in the guiding Love and Wis- 
dom firm and sure. During his last days 
he talked much, but calmly, with his chil- 
dren, realizing, when face to face with the 
great mystery, more of the awful dignity 
of life and the grandeur of human duty. 
On a bright March day, the first of early 
spring, his mortal remains were tenderly 
lowered to their last resting place in St. 
James’ (Episcopal) churchyard, at Lan- 
caster, where of all places it had been his 
wish to lie—almost beneath the shadow of 
the church he had known so long and 
loved so well. 

Five things this man did in our educa- 
tional work in Pennsylvania, any one of 
which should confer enduring reputation, 
but all of which combined make his record 
unique and without a rival: 

First—He organized the common school 
system of Pennsylvania under the law of 
1834. This law was providentially saved 
from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens early in 
1835. It was seen for the first time by 
Thomas H. Burrowes towards the close of 
that year, after he became Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. At once he seems to have 
grasped the full meaning and vast reach of 
the measure, and from that hour the master 
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purpose of his long life stood clear before 
him. To that high vision he was faithful 
unto death. 

Second.—He wrote the Normal School 
law of Pennsylvania under which our thir- 
teen Normal Schools have been organized, 
and in which tens of thousands of teachers 
have been trained especially for work in 
the school room, and which is said to be 
the best law of its kind in the United 
States. 

Third.—He organized the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School System of Pennsylvania, which 
would never have been organized but for 
him and for the immense faith and hope 
that characterized the man. It is true, he 
risked and lost all he had in this work, for 
which loss he was never reimbursed by the 
State. But the schools were grandly suc- 
cessful. Tens of thousands of children 
have had blessing in them, and the State 
has had gratitude and honor because of 
them. 

Fourth—He founded the Peennsylvania 
School Journal, now in its sixty-seventh 
volume, and published it with little or no 
financial profit, and mainly as a labor of 
love for eighteen years. In all these sixty 
and more years this periodical has gone out 
monthly to every school district in the 
State. Who can estimate the extent of its 
influence for threescore years upon the 
school work of Pennsylvania? 

Fifth—He took the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State College in the darkest 
period of its history, when public confi- 
dence had been lost, when the number of 
students had dwindled to a handful, and 
the trustees were seriously thinking of 
closing the institution and admitting its 
failure. His advent restored confidence. 
The college soon manifested new life; the 
work was broadened; and it started on a 
new career of usefulness. Today it is one 
of the leading colleges of the State and 
growing greater year by year. 

Where in Pennsylvania can you match a 
record like this of service to the State? 
His work grew steadily in the importance 
of its results while he lived, and it grows 
daily since his death. More than one and 
a half million children are now in the 
schools, and all are reached day by day 
through this mans life and work. The cost 
of maintaining the schools has grown to 
nearly sixty-six millions of dollars annually. 
This educational work has assumed colossal 
proportions, and, though Dr. Burrowes has 
been dead for almost fifty years, he speaks 
to-day as perhaps never before. For nearly 
thirty-five years he was the Nestor of our 
educational councils. His spirit is still 
abroad amongst us. I knew him well, al- 
most as a son should knew a father, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed the privilege of 
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hearing him talk and seeing him work. 
But I knew little of the great things he 
had done until years after his death, when 
I came to study the era and the field in 
which he had been a figure so prominent. 
In each of the five points of service that 
have been enumerated he planned for no 
narrow boundaries. His grasp always 
meant the State, and he always reached 
the State. 


2 
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OUR BOYS AND THE WAR. 








EDWARD BOK. 





NE thing is very fine with these French 
and English people who have suffered 
so much and so long—there is positively 
no hatred in their hearts and souls for the 
Boche. I did not meet a right expression 
of hate until, curiously enough, I landed 
on American soil, but that only carries out 
both the French and English idea that the 
farther you get back from the front the 
deeper the hatred—the nearer you get to 
the front the less the hatred and the more 
the pity. Everywhere you hear the Boche 
referred to as “Poor Fritz” or “ Poor 
Heinie” or “the poor devils”—they feel 
a contempt for them, but no hatred, and 
that is a lesson we here may well learn 
and we will when the casualty lists come 
in from our fighting on the Argonne 
sector. 

The devastation in France is something 
appalling. More than 800 villages and 
cities lie in ruins. No words can describe 
the scenes. In goodly sized cities like Al- 
bert, Peronne, Bapaume and Merville, 
where there were from 3000 to 4000 houses 
each, scarcely a house stands and not a 
house can be rebuilt so complete is the 
destruction. In Perronne, that had a pop- 
ulation of 18,000, with large factories and 
some 6000 houses, not a house stands. 
Two-thirds of these. villages were wan- 
tonly and deliberately destroyed. Military 
necessities had no part in this destruction. 
They were mined. It was ruthless and so 
complete has been the work that the mind 
can scarcely take it in. Nothing that one 
reads in articles or sees in pictures, give 
you an adequate idea of the destruction 
or desolation of these places. You cannot 
picture it: you can’t describe it. You mar- 
vel that any human force can so com- 
pletely and thoroughly destroy. The work 
is really uncanny in its hellishness. 

The plenitude of food in France sur- 
prised me. They have more food in 
France than in England, and that is be- 
cause England is on rations for France 
and so are we in the United States. The 
coal situation is bad both in France and 





England, particularly in England, and the 
English in particular confront a hard win- 
ter so far as fuel is concerned. In France 
you can only get hot water once a week, 
on Saturday evenings, and everybody 
bathes then. In England they won’t do 
without hot water, and so you have it all 
the time in the English hotels. But no 
open fires are allowed. All electric lights 
are cut in half. Sugar, meat, milk are had 
only on ration cards and very sparsely at 
that. Cream or milk to drink you can only 
get on a doctor’s prescription. Although 
I stopped in London at the Ritz Hotel, I 
never saw a lump of sugar or a drop of 
cream. Butter you can only get once a 
day. All jams are taboo. Chocolate for 
eating is not to be had. Candies are sweet- 
less. Ice cream is served unsweetened— 
not very palatable. English puddings have 
scarcely any sugar in them. The English 
are certainly conserving, and doing it 
without complaint. They eat pretty stiff 
war bread with hardly any white flour. 
They don’t like it, but there isn’t a whim- 
per. It’s war and that’s all, and every- 
body accepts the inevitable. They are 
sporty to the last degree. England is 
standing up wonderfully, not letting down 
in one phase of its life. 

Of course, the American is the most 
welcome man in England and France to- 
day, and no pains are spared to show the 
gratitude of the people for the United 
States’ part in the war. Whatever feel- 
ing may have existed because of our fail- 
ure to get into the war earlier, it is all 
forgotten now since its share is a wave of 
gratitude that is as deep as it is wide. The 
United States has amazed the people of 
both nations in the way it has come when 
it did come and the way the foodstuffs and 
the troops are coming is the constant as- 
tonishment of the British and French. 
They all speak of it as a miracle. 

One thing has particularly impressed 
English and French people and that is the 
entire lack of all spread-eagleism on the 
part of the Americans. This has surprised 
them and it is commented upon everywhere 
—that they expected some jingo talk there 
is no doubt, and those who expected it most 
surely, and feared it were the American 
residents in both countries. Now you 
hear nothing but the surprising modesty 
of our people. I was allowed to visit the 
great fleet and on every hand the British 
officers spoke of the manner in which our 
men and ships came, asked to be taught, 
fell in with their plans and orders, and at 
the complete co-operation received at the 
hands of our officers and men. The result 
is that our ships and men are tremendously 
popular and their quickness to learn is the 
talk of the British navy. “No other na- 
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tion could have done it,” they all say. 
Vice Admiral Sims is one of the most 
popular men in England, and Admiral 
Rodman is the most popular man in the 
fleet. Precisely the same is true of the 
army. Our officers are enormously popu- 
lar in London and Paris but on account 
of their personality and their absolute 
freedom from the know-it-all spirit, and 
the nearer you get to the front the more 
you hear about the quality of our men. 
The French officers are perfectly wild 
about them. “ They’re like boys at school,” 
they say, “and their quickness, Mon Dien! 
they are wonderful, your men, wonderful,” 
speaking invariably end up with, “ And so 
modest!” Our men have made a great 
hit, no doubt about that for a single mo- 
ment and generally are making friends 
right and left. 

The most pathetic fact with our boys is 
their complaints that they do not get their 
home letters. Some boys have had no let- 
ters since July or August, when they know 
their folks have written to them. There 
is nothing so valuable to the morale of 
our boys as their home letters, and it is 
a burning shame that our Government 
cannot, apparently, inaugurate an adequate 
system that will insure a reasonably prompt 
delivery of the soldiers’ mail. There is 
something wrong at another point. We 
are asked here to put a one-cent stamp on 
a magazine when we are through reading 
it and it will go to our boys. I didn’t see 
one, and so I took particular pains to in- 
quire if our boys got these magazines. 
Although I talked with certainly a hun- 
dred of our boys, every officer I met, rows 
of Y. M. C. A. men and Red Cross wo- 
men, I didn’t meet one who had ever seen 
a single copy of such a magazine, and yet 
thousands upon thousands are stamped 
here. What becomes of them? 

Otherwise our boys are happy—a hap- 
pier, merrier lot you cannot imagine. Just 
smile at them and they fairly beam at you. 
They are known over there as the hap- 
piest army that has ever gone into the 
field—always laughing, always in good 
spirits, taking things as they come, and 
cheerful even when wounded. Of course, 
they are wonderfully cared for and looked 
after. Their food is of the best and: in 
the most generous quantities, and their 
winter clothing is all ready for them in 
the huge storehouses. The quartermaster’s 
army is marvelously competent and so is 
the medical corps. You hear these two 
branches of the service complimented 
everywhere. I went into several base hos- 
pitals where our boys were, I saw them 
carried out on stretchers from the hospital 
trains, but in every case they were cheer- 
ful and smiling—Public Ledger. 
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RANGE OF CHILD’S IDEAS, THEIR 
EXPRESSION IN LANGUAGE. 





REV. STEWART U. MITMAN, PH.D. 





OW does the child get “ideas?” What 

are “ideas?” What is the place of 

“ideas” in education? Does the average 

teacher ever stop to analyze the marvel 

lously intricate series of processes where- 
by knowledge grows? 

All these questions suggested themselves 
to the writer as he listened to a “ recita- 
tion” in geography by a class of fifth 
grade pupils. There was every evidence 
that the “ideas” of the members of the 
class were unclear; that, moreover, lan- 
guage to express such “ideas” as the class 
possessed, was lacking. For these and 
various other reasons the “ recitation” was 
anything but satisfactory, and the writer 
wondered whether the teacher realized the 
cause of her failure, and whether she was 
able to prescribe remedies. 

There are at least four steps in the 
process of getting and expressing “ ideas.” 
Each step must be taken in its order, and 
the successful expression of ideas depends 
upon the measure of completeness with 
which the several anterior steps have been 
taken. 

“There is nothing in the Mind which 
was not first in Sense.” This sentence ex- 
presses the first step in the process of get- 
ting “ideas.” The external world knocks 
for admittance into the mind at five gates— 
we call these gates the Five Senses. Re- 
gardless of the response of the mind to 
its attacks, the outer world keeps up its 
bombardment, now at one gate then at an- 
other,—through the gates of sight, hearing, 
taste, touch, and smell, clamoring for ad- 
mittance. Here are the beginnings of 
knowledge—the impressions of the exter- 
nal world upon the senses. 

Then comes the second step, which we 
may call the mental working-over of the 
impressions made by the external world 
upon the senses, into perceptions. Com- 
paratively few of the stimuli exerted upon 
the senses by the external world rise to the 
level of perceptions. A large number of 
them are allowed to pass unnoticed. In 
the most familiar surroundings every now 
and then we see something which we “had 
not seen before.” We mean that for the 
first time the object “seen” has made such 
an impression on our consciousness as to 
call forth a mental response. This reac- 
tion of the mind upon our sense impres- 
sions from the external world is a most 
important step in the knowledge process. 
It marks the transition from the purely 
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physical to the purely mental, from the 
“thing” to the “idea.” 

Perceptions may be called the raw ma- 
terial out of which ideas are made. Where 
there are no perceptions there can be no 
ideas. Says Pestalozzi: “Even the eagle 
and the hawk cannot steal eggs from nests 
where none have been laid.” A wealth of 
concrete images—perceptions—is the most 
valuable asset in the child’s mental equip- 
ment. It renders the succeeding steps in 
the growth of ideas both easy and pleas- 
ant. To know many “things” opens the 
mind to the acquisition of new truth. On 
the contrary a lack of perceptions—con- 
crete images—renders the growth of ideas 
difficult, almost impossible. 

The third step in the process of getting 
ideas is the storing-up of the perceptions 
already gained, as a part of the child’s per- 
manent experience. Perceptions are ideas 
in the making. The ideas grow to the ex- 
tent that the perceptions themselves are 
enriched. If we had to learn things all 
over again every time we saw them, the 
permanency of our experience would be 
out of the question, and advance in knowl- 
edge would be equally impossible. But it 
is not thus that the mind works. There is 
possible a continuous enrichment of our 
perceptions. The infant of a year sees the 
orange but not as the child of four or ten 
or fourteen sees it. Each of the children 
of these several ages has added something 
to his idea of an orange. The child of 
fourteen does not see the orange as the 
artist sees it; nor the artist as the scientific 
pomologist sees it. It is perhaps true,— 
nay it’s undoubtedly true—that no man has 
seen the orange as it is in the Mind of 
God. The successive steps toward com- 
pleteness in the perception of an orange, 
here outlined, are presented to show the 
permanence of our perceptions on the one 
hand, and their progressive growth and 
enrichment on the other. 

There could be no growth in our idea 
of the orange without the permanence of 
our earlier perceptions. The complete 
idea of anything is the sum total of our 
experiences of that thing. It is readily 
seen how important to the progress of 
knowledge the growing experience of the 
child becomes. Every step in his educa- 
tion is conditioned upon the fullness and 
accuracy of his perceptions—his “ apper- 
ceptive mass.” The child who brings to 
a new subject a wealth of related images 
will be able easily to grasp the new, be- 
cause out of his experience he may draw 


many related perceptions for the purpose | 


of comparison or of illustration. On one 
occasion the writer attempted to describe 
before a class of boys a strange animal 





which he had seen in the Zoological Gar- 
dens of Cairo in which are gathered, it is 
said, specimens of all the animals of the 
African continent. He described it as 
having four legs, a head and a tail, but 
there was no sign from the class that the 
description meant anything to its members. 
However, the moment he said “the animal 
which I saw was like a very large gray 
cat,” he furnished a point of contact with 
the class’s whole feline experience, and 
there was no further trouble in the class’s 
visualization of the animal described. 

The final step in the educational use of 
ideas is their expression in language. The 
child may have “ideas” and yet be unable 
through paucity of words to express them. 
Often a child is regarded as dull by the 
teacher, when the trouble arises not from 
the absence of ideas, but from the child’s 
inability to give them utterance. Talley- 
rand is quoted as saying that language ex- 
ists for the purpose of concealing thought. 
Doubtless in the councils of the diplomats 
this was so. It will not be true even im 
diplomacy, after the present war. Lan- 
guage then will be regarded by govern- 
ments, as it has always been regarded by 
plain people—as existing for the purpose 
of expressing thought. Certainly in edu- 
cation this is its chief, if not its sole, func- 
tion. What the child knows and can ex- 
press clearly and accurately is the sole 
basis of further knowledge. 

A knowledge of the several steps by 
which the child acquires ideas is of the 
utmost importance to the teacher. Es- 
pecially should he understand the essential 
incompleteness of the. child’s perceptions, 
and his liability to errors of judgment on 
account of his incomplete and fragmentary 
experience of reality. That “grasshoppers 
make grass;” that “honey comes from 


| honeysuckle;” that “holiday is the day on 
which to ‘holler’;” that “butterflies eat 


butter;” and many more examples, show 
the errors of judgment arising from the 
child’s attempt to get ideas from words 
instead of getting them from things. The 
teacher must learn to think in terms of the 
child’s perceptions; ascertain their range; 
discover and eliminate errors; and assist 
the child to that measure of perceptual 
completeness of which he is capable at a 


| given stage of his mental development. 


The first rule for the fisherman is to go 
where the fish are. It is equally important 
for the teacher to go where he finds the 
child; to ascertain the range and complete- 
ness of his stock of ideas, and his ability 
clearly to express what he knows. Only 
so can past experience be made the basis 
of further mental growth. 
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HOW TO KEEP THEM BUSY. 





READING LESSON. 


wo a teacher asks, “ What shall I 
do with the little children?” and we 
reply, “Keep them busy;” then she says, 
“Yes, but how?” 

Aye, that is the question, “How?” How 
to furnish a variety of occupations for 
those restless, active little creatures, whose 
very restlessness and activity it would be 
“a sin to repress, but which requires al- 
most the wisdom of a Solomon to control.” 

Supposing that they can read, let us try 
these exercises: I know they have suc- 
ceeded; will they not again? 

Have letters, words and sentences upon 
the blackboard. 

1. Let them copy on slates letters writ- 
ten on the blackboard. 

2. When this is done let the letters be 
read aloud as a class exercise. 

3. Let them write on slates words from 
the blackboard, and read as with the let- 
ters in No. 2. 

4. Let them write on slates letters taken 
from their own books. 

5. Let them write on slates words taken 
from their books. : 

6. Let this be followed with sentences, 
and every time having the class exercise, 
which, if properly conducted, will break up 
any tendency toward monotony. 

7. Let them at last write with pencil on 
paper a nice little exercise of letters, words 
or sentences, from blackboard or text- 
books. 

8. When this is done, the signal may be 
given, and the little ones all march around 
and show the papers, which the teacher 
may glance over as each one halts in front 
of her, and pass a word of commendation 
upon. The exercises upon the paper should 
be so short that it would take but a mo- 
ment to glance over one. The notice tak- 
en should have real life to it. It is not to 
nod and say “ Yes, yes,” to every one. We 
must remember our object is to interest the 
little ones more than to give such criticism 
as will benefit them particularly; although 
if each has a special word of his own, there 
will be a great benefit derived, and it will 
be of far greater use as a lesson than any 
mark given upon report of diary at the end 
of the week or month. 

Sentence Making.—A good exercise for 
the younger children, and indeed, for the 
older ones, if you have skill enough to 
make it interesting, is that of making sen- 
tences with given words. For the little 
ones the task must be very simple at first. 
Write the words bird and sing on the board, 
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and let the children make sentences con- 
taining both words. It is supposed, of 
course, that you have previously impressed 
on the little minds the fact that a sentence 
always says or declares something, that it 
is, to use the grammar’s phrase, “a collec- 
tion of words making complete sense.” 
The children will give you such sentences 
as these: The bird sings. The bird can 
sing. The bird will sing, etc. Or, per- 
haps, a more ambitious child than the aver- 
age will say, “I like to hear the bird sing,” 
or “It is pleasant to hear the bird sing,” 
or a similar long sentence embodying not 
only the fact of the bird’s singing, but also 
the fact that its singing is sweet to the 
ear, and gives pleasure to all. As the chil- 
dren give their sentences, write each upon 
the board with the child’s name, and when 
this is done, give the children a talk upon 
birds and their music, bringing in each sen- 
tence as you go on, and doing your utmost 
to awaken thought and imagination by 
your words. 

Practice in Copying—One of the most 
valuable exercises for a class of almost 
any grade, as soon as it has learned to 
write, is copying from any interesting book 
or paper. It teaches writing, spelling, 
punctuation, words, and construction of 
sentences, all at the same time, besides cul- 
tivating accuracy and quickness of obser- 
vation, and a taste for reading. Do not 
continue the exercise to weariness, and do 
not try to keep the writers together. Let 
each write as much as he can write care- 
fully in the time. Select short stories, 
anecdotes, bits of interesting information, 
and sometimes -short and good poems. 
There is no need that all should write the 
same thing. Pick up the selections wher- 
ever you can find them. By exchanging 
with each other, one good set will last a 
class a long time. Insist on accuracy. 
Poetry should be written in its proper form 
—paragraphs, verses, capitals, etc., ob- 
served. 

There are various ways of correcting 
the exercises. One is to go over each 
carefully, and draw a line under each mis- 
take—each word misspelled, or wrong 
word used, indicating “each omission of 
word or punctuation mark by a caret. 
Then return the papers, and let the pupil 
look up the mistakes, and correct, either 
by re-writing the whole, or writing the 
words or lines correctly on a_ separate 
paper. The latter plan is the best, because 
beginners, who would most need to re- 
write, would be likely to make other mis- 
takes in the second copy, and to go over 
it too often would create disgust. 

Another teacher says: “The best way 
to keep them busy is to give them some- 
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thing to do, and if they don’t do it, pull 
them by the ear and say, Turn ’round, 
please.. That will fetch ’em.” Please take 
your choice of methods.—Country and Vil- 
lage School. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WHY? 


Ea following eloquent defense of the 

people’s schools is taken from a lec- 
ture of Henry Ward Beecher on the “ New 
Profession.” It is worthy of careful read- 
ing. He says: 

“When they ask me, how can the State 
found the public school and pay for it, I 
simply say, because its own existence de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the common 
people. If the State has a right to build a 
levee to keep the Mississippi out of the 
town or out of a wide district; if the State 
has a right to pay a police to keep all scoun- 
drelism out of the streets, then the State 
has a right to found schools that shall keep 
out the eruptions and the freshets of gross 
ignorance that come up with wickedness. 
The State has a right to preserve its own 
life. The schools are common. I rejoice 
that the American common school is a com- 
mon school in more than a mere term. 
mean by that that, once in every genera- 
tion, the whole population have to come 
down to a level and start afresh. The 
common school, once in every generation, 
brings all the children to one level, and 
then they individually shoot up as far as 
they can go, and their children come on 
right back again, and once in every gen- 
eration everything is level. There sits the 
minister’s son, and there sits the son of 
the minister’s washwoman. There sits the 
poor man’s genius ,and there the rich man’s 
dunce—all on a level; and the school don’t 
know anybody by its parents, but by what 
each one is. I glory in its being thus 
common. 

“T glory in the common school of Amer- 
ica because it is common to all, high and 
low, bond and free. Well, it not only is 
common, but it is compulsory, or ought to 
be. In Egypt nobody could go to the 
schools except the royal family; it was trea- 
son in the common people to break into 
knowledge; it was burglary, it was theft, it 
was a punishable offense. 

“Knowledge was then the prerogative of 
a class. Now the wheels are turned com- 
pletely around, and it is a crime to-day for 
the common people not to send their chil- 
dren to the common schools of America. 
I know some men say you have no right to 
infringe the fundamental rights of the pa- 
rent. God never gave the parent the right 
to do wrong. God never gave the parent 
the right to be a monster. God never gave 





the parent the right to stand between his 
unknowing child and his own self as he is 
to be developed by time and by education. 
If a man is so dull and senseless, so vicious, 
so ignorant, that he has no appreciation of 
what the child gets by education, the State 
is bound to stand between that brutal pa- 
rent and that unknowing child, and hear 
the protest of the child against its defile- 
ment and the destruction of its fundamental 
rights. The State must take care of it.” 


<i 





SOME GOOD WORK. 





B Fone practical power for good of a sin- 

gle man who has progressive ideas in 
his head, in which he believes not only firm- 
ly but enthusiastically, is well illustrated in 
the accounts of a recent experiment in the 
industrial education in Brooklyn. The 
principal of one of the public schools, not 
content to wait for slow-moving school 
authorities to introduce the manual train- 
ing which is now very generally admitted 
to be more important to the majority of 
pupils than any book knowledge beyond 
the three “ Rs,” decided to see what could 
be done by voluntary effort. A large un- 
occupied room in the school building was 
obtained and supplied with wood-working 
tools which were presently paid for from 
the proceeds of a fair at which the prod- 
ucts of the pupils’ industry were sold. The 
boys of the three highest classes were in- 
vited, as many as chose, to spend the three 
hours from 3 p. m. until 6 in the work 
room, and a majority gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. As his first work 
each boy made a yard stick with which he 
next took the dimensions of the school 
building and from them made estimates of 
the quantities of materials used. A large 
work bench was next made, and, finally, 
with the conveniences largely made and 
paid for by themselves, the young mechan- 
ics entered systematically upon the manu- 
facture of toy wheel barrows for children. 
The general results have been excellent. 
A large class of boys who formerly wan- 
dered the streets after school hours have 
“put in the time” in acquiring a kind of 
education that in after-life will be of the 
utmost practical service. It is found that 
the pupils who spend the most time in the 


‘shop are the ones who excel in their book 


studies, a sufficient though not new proof 
that an intimate relation exists between 
manual dexterity and intellectual thorough- 
ness. Let us hope that the example of this 
Brooklyn teacher will be extensively fol- 
lowed until the kind of training here de- 
scribed becomes an ordinary feature of the 
public school course. 
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FRCEBEL, THE KINDERGARTNER. 





BY JOSEPH PAYNE, 





REBEL is the first teacher to whom it 
has occurred to convert what is usu- 
ally considered the waste steam of childish 
activities and energies into means of fruit- 
ful action; to utilize what has hitherto been 
looked upon as unworthy of notice; and, 
moreover, to accomplish this object, not 
only without repressing the natural free 
spirit of childhood, but by making that free 
spirit the very instrument of his purpose. 
Froebel was born April 21, 1782, at Ober- 
weissbach, in the principality of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt. His mother died when 
he was so young that he never even remem- 
bered her; and he was left to the care of 
an ignorant maid-of-all-work who simply 
provided for his bodily wants. His father, 
who was the laborious pastor of several 
parishes, seems to have been solely occu- 
pied with his duties, and to have given no 
concern whatever to the development of 
the child’s mind and character beyond thax 
of strictly confining him within doors, lest 
he should come to harm by straying too 
far away. One of his principal amuse- 
ments, he tells us, consisted in watching 
from the window some workmen who were 
repairing the church, and he remembered 
long afterwards how he earnestly desired 
to lend a helping hand himself. 

Not until he was ten years of age did he 
receive the slightest regular instruction. 
He was then sent to school to an uncle who 
lived in the neighborhood. This man, a 
regular driller of the old, time-honored 
stamp, had not the slightest conception of 
the inner nature of his pupil, and seems to 
have taken no pains whatever to discover 
it. He pronounced the boy to be idle 
(which, from his point of view, was quite 
true) and lazy (which certainly was not 
true)—a boy, in short, that you could do 
nothing with. And, in fact, the teacher 
did nothing with his pupil, never once 
touched the chords of his inner being, or 
brought out the music they were fitted, un- 
der different handling, to produce. Freebel 
was indeed, at that time, a thoughtful, 
dreamy child, a very indifferent student of 
books, cordially hating the formal lessons 
with which he was crammed, and never so 
happy as when left alone with his great: 
teacher, the woods. The result was, that 
he left school, after four years, almost as 
ignorant as when he entered it, carrying 
with him as the produce of his labor a con- 
siderable quantity of chaff, but very little 
corn. The corn consisted in some ele- 








mentary notions of mathematics, a subject | 


which interested him throughout his life, 
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and which he brought afterwards to bear 
on the lessons of the Kindergarten. Cir- 
cumstances, which had proved so adverse 
to his development in his school experi- 
ences, took a favorable turn in the next 
step of his life. It was necessary for him 
to earn his bread, and we next find him a 
sort of apprentice to a woodsman in the 
great Thuringian forest. Here, as he 
afterwards tells us, he lived some years in 
cordial intercourse with nature and mathe- 
matics, learning even then, though uncon- 
sciously, from the teaching he received, 
how to teach others. His daily occupation 
in the midst of trees led him to observe 
the laws of nature, and to recognize union 
and unity in apparently contradictory 
phenomena. 

Here, too, he reflected on his previous 
course of education; and formed very de- 
cided opinions on the utter worthlessness 
of the ordinary school-teaching, as never 
having reached what was in himself, and, 
therefore, in his view, failing altogether to 
be a true culture of the mind and of the 
man. His life as a forester, which, though 
certainly not without great influence on his 
mental character, was not to be his final 
destination, ended when he was about 
eighteen years of age. He now went to 
the University of Jena, where he attended 
lectures on natural history, physics, and 
mathematics; but, as he tells us, gained 
little from them. This desultory style of 
life was put an end to by the failure of 
means to stay at the University. For the 
next few years he tried various occupa- 
tions, ever restlessly tossed to and fro by 
the demands of the outer life, and not less 
distracted by the consciousness that his 
powers had not yet found what he calls 
their “centre of gravity.” At last, how 
ever, they found it. 

While engaged in an architect’s office at 
Frankfort, he formed an acquaintance with 
the Rector of the Model School, a man 
named Gruner. Gruner saw the capabili- 
ties of Froebel, and detected also his entire 
want of interest in the work that he was 
doing; and one day suddenly said to him: 
“Give up your architect’s business; you 
will do nothing at it. Be a teacher. We 
want one now in the school; you shall have 
the place.” This was the turning point in 
Freebel’s life. He accepted the engage- 
ment, began work at once, and tells us that 
the first time he found himself in the midst 
of a class of 30 or 40 boys, he felt that he 
was in the element that he had missed so 
long—“ the fish was in the water.” He was 
inexpressibly happy. This ecstasy of feel- 
ing, we may easily imagine, soon subsided. 
In a calmer mood he severely questioned 
himself as to the means by which he was 
to satisfy the demands of his new position. 
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He found the answer, he says, by descend- 
ing into himself, and listening to the teach- 
ings of nature respecting life, mind, and 
being—lessons already theoretically known, 
but now, for the first time, correlated with 
practice. “My hitherto peculiar develop- 
ment, self-cultivation, self-teaching,” he 
says, “as well as my observation of na- 
ture and of life, now found their proper 
place.” But he keenly felt, at the same 
time, the effects of his desultory manner 
of study. He was neither instructed in 
knowledge nor in teaching, but he now 
resolved to make up for his deficiences in 
both respects. 
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ABOUT TEACHERS. 





SUP’'T JOHN W. DOWD, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





age these days of splendid school appliances 

we are apt to forget that the teacher is 
the main factor in the school. The reason 
that so little is made of the teacher is, per- 
haps, that there is not enough of him to 
make much. What the children in our 
schools are hungry for is manly men and 
womanly women as teachers. A boy once 
said to Mrs. Livermore, when she asked 
him whether he got his money’s worth out 
of Mr. Collyer’s lecture, “Oh, yes! Why, 
it was worth more than fifty cents just to 
look at the man.” 

A teacher should be worth looking at. 
He should study himself along the line of 
his attractive powers, and bring them into 
full play upon those who are under his 
care. I believe there is no harm in a teach- 
er’s being interested in his pupils. An in- 
terest, felt, not feigned, has wonderful lift- 
ing power in it. It raises the children clear 
above the petty vexations that multiply so 
in certain school-rooms. 

The teacher should have life, and have it 
abundantly. There are too many dead 
teachers, dead physically, dead mentally, 
dead in trespasses and in sins against little 
children, dead in every way that you can 
think of. It is always a struggle for pupils 
to go to a dead teacher; it is always a strug- 
gle for them to keep away from a live one. 

Teachers who expect to do anythng must 
be baptized with the spirit of earnestness, 
not sprinkled merely, but completely im- 
mersed. The great teachers of the world 
from Socrates and Plato down along the 
line to Pestalozzi and Freebel, and still 
later to Jacotot and Arnold and Agassiz 
have been men of intense conviction and 
of earnest purpose. Success is not so 
much in any particular method as in the 
man behind the method. The man makes 
a success of the method, and not the 
method of the man. 








It is impossible to teach in a half-hearted, 
listless way. When a teacher is in earnest, 
there is a noble luster in the eye, the face 
is eloquent in every feature, and the mo- 
tion of the head, the arm, the body, awk- 
ward though it may be, demands and com- 
mands respectful and thoughtful attention. 
We could say of such a one—* Truth from 
his lips prevails with double sway.” 

It is impossible to teach without knowing. 
You cannot get anything out of an empty 
cistern—except wind. Information to be 
worth anything should be accurate. Half 
information, especially for teaching pur- 
poses, is often worse than none at all. 

“Once upon a time,” I sat where I had 
to hear what a teacher was saying to her 
class. They were talking about the Cesars, 
and the teacher inquired why one was 
named Julius and the other Augustus. No 
one gave an answer. “ Well, I will tell 
you,” she said. “The great conqueror was 
called Julius because he was born in the 
month of July, and the other was called 
Augustus because he was born in the month 
of August.” The fact is that the months 
were named in honor of these emperors. 

A mind that has ceased to grow cannot 
energize another mind. Example has a 
wonderful influence over the young. They 
like to do what they see others doing. The 
atmosphere about a real teacher is a tonic; 
it is full of ozone. Chaucer characterized 
the true teacher when he said of the Clerk 
of Oxenford— 

“And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly 
teche;” 

and unless it is “gladly” done, ’twere bet- 

ter never done at all. 

A talking tongue is not evidence of a 
growing mind. It is possible to talk a class 
to death, and from such a death resurrec- 
tion is scarcely possible. To talk all the 
time, requires very little knowledge; to talk 
but little, and to say all that is necessary, 
is true wisdom. The aim should be to loos- 
en the tongues of the children and make 
them move with as much freedom in the 
class as they do upon the street or play- 
ground. The skillful teacher will ask ques- 
tions that even the most timid can answer, 
and as we acquire confidence to do things 
by doing them, it is wonderful to see how 
rapidly the most backward child will de- 
velop by proper training. I have some- 
where seen it stated by one who knows the 
mule intimately that his mulishness is not 
stubborness, but results simply from a lack 
of confidence, and that when kindly treated 
and encouraged he is the most obedient and 
teachable of animals. 

“The bearing of this remark,” and, in- 
deed, of the whole article, “is in the appli- 
cation of it.”—Intelligence. 
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THE READING TASTE. 





HE taste for good reading is usually 
acquired. It is the result of educa- 
tion, of patient training. We have no right 
to expect or demand that a child love good 
books unless he has been aided effectually 
by teachers or parents. We hear people 
attribute the lack of love for good reading 
to a natural weakness or depravity of the 
child, when it is really the weakness or 
neglect of those whose business it was to 
establish the habit and create the taste for 
good reading. A child must learn to love 
good reading by practice in good reading. 
There are many ways in which he can be 
made or tempted to read good books until 
he does enjoy them. 

Almost no child likes to practice upon 
the piano for an hour a day, but the parent 
is so anxious for her to use her fingers 
skillfully that she hires, teases, coaxes, and 
if need be requires her to sit at the piano 
for an hour a day and thump away upon 
the instrument. The child prefers play out 
of doors, prefers her companions to the 
solitude of the music room, but she is made 
to see the advantage of being a good player, 
and how impossible that is without this 
practice. And then a teacher is employed 
once a week or oftener to give her an hour’s 
lesson for her to practice upon for another 
week, and she does it whether she likes it 
or not. 

Now, consider how much more important, 
even, it is that a child be taught to like 
good reading. How much it would mean 
through life for a child to have an expert 
teacher come to the home for an hour once 
a week and talk to the child about some 
first-class book; tell all about the man who 
wrote it; about the way he came to write 
it; what men have thought and said about 
it; how much good it has done; what good 
it will do to know all about it; read the 
preface to the child; talk about some of 
the leading characters; read some descrip- 
tions of the leading characters and promi- 
nent scenes, and talk about the special 
truths to be emphasized by the book. After 
that the child might be called to read aloud 
by himself, or before the family if he chose, 
for half an hour a day, and at the next les- 
son the teacher could talk about it, and if 
he had not gotten-hold of it, he might read 
it over again as he would repractice a piano 
lesson. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter 
for any child to acquire a taste for good 
reading if the parents were earnest in their 
desire that it should be acquired. But it is 
not necessary that expert teachers of read- 
ing be employed for the average child. 
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The school can and should accomplish this. 
It is not the teacher’s work merely to hear 
children read, but rather to secure a taste 
for good reading. It is more important 
that a teacher be an expert in securing this 
taste than that he do any other part of the 
school work well. Normal schools, summer 
schools, and institutes, should devote them- 
selves especially to this matter. The teach- 
er should know how to take a book, a great 
book, and spend a half-hour talking to the 
class about it as indicated above, and then 
the children should be assigned as much as 
they can read carefully for half an hour a 
day, and every few days the teacher should 
talk with them about it, or place upon the 
board questions about it for them to answer 
in writing. Much less time is needed above 
the primary grades in the average oral 
reading lesson, ‘but too much time can 
scarcely be given to aiding children in 
doing good reading, to the intelligent read- 
ing of good books by themselves, to the 
end that a taste for good reading be ac- 
quired. Parents and school officers will 
appreciate this work.—N. E. Journal of 
Education. 
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WHY TEACHING FAILS. 





BY W. H. PLEASANTS. 





W E have in our ranks a large number of 

teachers conspicuously unqualified, 
who have joined our body simply because 
there was no other art, profession or trade 
in which they could find employment. The 
true teacher, after acquiring the necessary 
knowledge, adopts this profession from 
deliberate choice; and, when once adopted, 
he enters into its duties with heart and 
soul; he loves and honors his profession, 
and is always more solicitous to do honest 
and faithful work than to win money. 

The class to which I am now referring 
enters this calling not from choice but 
from necessity—not as a life-long work, 
and does not hesitate to express his con- 
tempt and dislike for it. He is far more 
solicitous about gaining money than about 
doing good work. If the evil which this 
class causes were confined to themselves 
there would be no need to refer to them 
here, but the undiscriminating mind at- 
taches to the whole profession the errors 
and shortcomings of its individual mem- 
bers, and thus the innocent and worthy 
have to bear the reproach of the guilty 
and unworthy. 

But in the ranks of those who may fairly 
be deemed good teachers there is yet room 
for great improvement. If deficient in 
knowledge, the teacher, by every attainable 
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means, ought to supply the deficiency. 
Great advances are yearly made in every 
department which we have to teach. A 
teacher, once efficient, may become hope- 
lessly inefficient if he fails to keep himself 
abreast with the spirit of the age. Of this 
no illustration more striking could be given 
than the science of Chemistry, which, in 
its theoretical part at least, has undergone 
a complete revolution in the last twenty 
years. If conscious of any infirmity of 
temper which would impair his usefulness, 
he ought earnestly to seek to control and 
eradicate it. Above all things he should 
strive to avoid falling into ruts—the habit 
of going over the same subjects, year after 
year, without variation, without regard to 
the varying tempers and mental constitu- 
tions of his pupils. We are in greater dan- 
ger of falling into this habit than any other 
class, and hence the greater necessity of 
being on our guard to avoid it. By care- 
fully noting his own deficiencies, and by 
persistent effort in removing them, a 
teacher has it distinctly in his power to 
become, year after year, a better teacher— 
he can acquire the power to do better work; 
and it is his sacred duty to omit no effort 
that will tend to promote this result. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 





TEACHER who had been a long time 
engaged in his profession and wit- 
nessed its influence on a family of children 
writes as follows: I have found it to be a 
fact, without exception, that those schol- 
ars of both sexes and all ages, who have 
access to newspapers at home, when com- 
pared with those who have not, are: 

1. Better readers, excel in pronuncia- 
tion, and consequently read more and un- 
derstand better what they read. 

2. They are better spellers; define words 
with greater ease and accuracy. 

3. They obtain practical knowledge of 
geography in almost half the time required 
by others, as the newspapers have made 
them acquainted with the location of im- 
portant places, of nations, their govern- 
ment, and doings on the globe. 

4. They are better grammarians; for, 
having become so familiar with every style 
in newspapers, from the commonplace ad- 
vertisement to the finished and classical 
oration of the statesman, they more readily 
comprehend the meaning of the text, and 
consequently analyze its construction with 
accuracy. 

5. They write better compositions, using 
better language, containing more thoughts, 
more clearly and correctly expressed. 





6. Those young men who have for years 
been readers of newspapers are always tak- 
ing the lead in debating societies, exhibit 
a more extensive knowledge upon a greater 
variety of subjects, and express their 
views with greater fluency, clearness and 
correctness. 





GEOLOGY IN THE FIELD. 





GRAND EXAMPLE OF OBJECT TEACHING. 





A* illustration of “ object teaching” on 
a grand scale is found in the “ field 
lectures” of Professor Carvill Lewis on 
geology. It is safe to say that any one of 
these will leave upon the mind a clearer 
and more durable impression of the funda- 
mental principles and teachings of geology 
than a score of discourses in the class- 
room. Sectional diagrams of the earth’s 
crust and geological maps are of course 
expressive, but neither of these tells the 
story of the earth’s formation, nor of the 
order of superposition of strata, nor of the 
constituent elements of the rocks and 
earths, as actual inspection of the actual 
objects does. That would be a very dull 
mind indeed which could not retain the 
leading points of the “ field” lecture when 
the teacher takes his class to the clay-pits 
across. the Delaware or to the Trenton 
gravel-banks, as he did a few days ago. 

at was seen in these localities could 
not fail to present a vivid picture of the 
animals that were living when the clay 
beds were deposited; or to present the 
strong probability that human beings peo- 
pled the vicinity of what is now Trenton 
when the gravels were washed there by 
the great floods coming down the valley of 
the Delaware, following the ice age; or to 
show what the geologists now teach us, 
that the line of gravel banks which stretch 
southwardly across from the neighborhood 
of Trenton, through Bucks and Philadel- 
phia counties, to our southwestern borders, 
were once the banks of the Delaware river, 
and when what is now South Jersey was 
all under water. These teachings, we re- 
peat, can hardly be forgotten when in pres- 
ence of the actual objects which tell us 
that the facts must have been so. 

And again, when the teacher takes his 
class to the vicinity of the Water Gap, and 
shows them portions of the long boundary 
of stony debris which he has traced from 
the Delaware valley across the State to 
the headwaters of the Ohio—which broken 
up rocks do not belong to that country, but 
must have been carried there from some 
distant place—and when he exhibits the 
deep grooves ploughed along the surfaces 
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of the true or native rocks of the vicinity 
to the northward of the line of this debris, 
while no such marking can be found to the 
southward—the minds of his hearers and 
fellow observers must surely come to a 
clear understanding of what is meant by 
the “terminal moraine” of the great 
“glacier,” or “ice cap,” which, it is be- 
lieved, once overspread the whole northern 
portion of the American continent, com- 
ing down in our own State to the line of 
this debris, which crosses Pennsylvania not 
more than seventy miles in a due north 
line from the City of Philadelphia. We do 
not say that what is exhibited there abso- 
lutely demonstrates the glacial theory, for 
that is yet questioned by some scientists; 
but that the facts present the powerful 
logic upon which the glacial theory for this 
part of our globe is built. No one can fail 
to understand what is meant by the teacher 
when he or she gets the theory in presence 
of the objects on which the theory rests. 

But geology, by this object-teaching on 
a colossal scale, is not the only science 
with which the “ field” student gets better 
acquaintance. Mineralogy he gets, of 
course, but in much better form as to its 
larger relations than he can possibly get 
from mere book and cabinet study. The 
student gets also at the causes, so to speak, 
of what we call geography—what it is that 
gives direction to the course of rivers and 
estuaries, and what gives character to the 
river valleys, and to the mountain and hill 
slopes, and numerous undulations of the 
land, and side valleys that converge upon 
the great streams. These not only show 
the origin of the lines of demarcation 
which have come to serve as civil and 
political boundaries between Governments, 
States and counties, but why certain indus- 
tries are characteristic of one set of locali- 
ties, and very different industries are pecu- 
liar to another. That there are rich farms 
along the meadow lands of Delaware and 
Schuylkill, where cattle are grazed—where 
the products of the dairy, milk, cream, but- 
ter, cheese, are abundant—is not an acci- 
dent or mere arbitrary choice made by the 
inhabitants of the district. It comes be- 
cause geological action has given peculiar 
advantages to those industries in that sec- 
tion. Nor is it an accident or the result 
of any mere human ordering that potter- 
ies are active industries in the clay sections 
of Jersey, or that glass furnaces flourish 
in the white sand belt traversed by the 
Cape May and Atlantic railroads. These 
industries are there because men have tak- 
en advantage of the great changes on the 
earth’s surface, the nature of which is 
taught us by the science of geology. That 
the broad black belt from the Lehigh river 
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across Pennsylvania to the Ohio should 
become mainly a colliery district was in- 
evitable from the nature of the rocks; that 
there should be great furnaces and mills 
for the smelting and forging of iron into 
all forms along a corresponding range of 
counties, was equally inevitable, if men of 
the great industrial and inventive white 
race should ever get there. Thus one 
might go through a large range of in- 
dustries. 

These side sciences and more, including 
ethnology (knowledge of the races of men) 
and paleontology (knowledge of ancient 
beings), of which we have heretofore made 
no mention in these remarks, are addi- 
tional to the main subject, with which stu- 
dents become almost infinitely better and 
more closely acquainted in the course of 
such object lessons on a large scale, as are 
presented in “field” lectures. It is not 
new knowledge to our readers that the 
Ledger places the highest value on teach- 
ing of that description. These field lec- 
tures simply afford a fine exemplification 
of it—Phila. Ledger. 


ties 
~ 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





AN INTERNATIONAL ENCOUNTER. 





\ ke smoking-room of the transatlantic 
liner was comfortably filled, the chill 
air of the evening having driven in more 
than its habitual occupants. Two young 
Englishmen, who were evidently making 
their first visit to our country, were smok- 
ing their pipes and sipping their accus- 
tomed “night caps” in one corner of the 
room. In the same corner-niche, but on 
the opposite side of the table, sat a young 
American. From his appearance one 
might have supposed him to be about 
twenty-five years of age, but it was only 
from appearances that we were allowed 
to judge of him, for every attempt to 
draw him into conversation had failed. 
His whole time had been given to books, 
which we could easily see were on Amer- 
ican history, especially of the period of 
the War of the Rebellion and on the life 
of that man who must always be associ- 


ated with that period—Abraham Lincoln. 


To-night, in his accustomed seat, he 
seemed utterly wrapped up in his book and 
totally oblivious of all that was going on 
about him. We, however, who were inter- 
ested in studying the characters about us, 
noticed that the Englishmen were evidently 
trying to attract his attention by raising 
their voices in a conversation which they 
seemed to think would be of interest to 
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him. At first their efforts seemed in vain, 
but soon an occasional glance from the 
young American showed that his attention 
had been attracted, and, noting this, one of 
the Englishmen turned and accosted him 
directly: 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but we could 
not help seeing what you have been read- 
ing on this voyage, and, possibly because 
we are not Americans, you know, we 
could not understand the fascination which 
that character evidently has for you. Who 
and what was Abraham Lincoln anyway?” 

The young man thus addressed seemed 
to pull himself out of the scenes in his 
book and to slowly come to consciousness 
of his surroundings. The room, in our 
vicinity, had become perfectly quiet, all 
attention being riveted on the encounter 
which the Englishmen were evidently de- 
termined to force upon the young Ameri- 
can. We, his countrymen, felt almost 
sorry for the lad, for having translated his 
exclusiveness and retirement as evidences 
of youth and a mind not tempered and 
sharpened to open encounter, we felt he 
would be an easy prey to his questioners, 
who were older and had evidently met in 
many previous encounters of wit. No lit- 
tle surprise was therefore felt by us all 
when, after a moment of quiet study of 
his questioners and a quick glance at the 
faces that had grouped around the three, 
we heard a low, rich voice, at first slow 
and quiet, later somewhat hurried with ex- 


citement, but always without the slightest 
° 


hesitancy, answering: 

“Abraham Lincoln was an American 
frontiersman; the son and grandson of 
American frontiersmen. He was an Amer- 
ican storekeeper. He was an American 
lawyer; member of his State Legislature; 
Congressman; acknowledged leader of his 
political party in Illinois; successful oppo- 
nent of that polished master of debate, 
Stephen A. Douglass, in a series of joint 
debates that fastened the eyes of the whole 
country upon him; a master in the game 
of politics”—and here the words began to 
rush out—“‘ who could by the deliberate 
loss of a Senate seat one year turn his 
opponent’s temporary victory into a check- 
mate for the Presidency two years later. 
That is who he was. As to what he was, 
you yourself shall judge. He was the man 
who, more far seeing than any statesman 
of his time, dared to accept the responsi- 
bility of the Presidency of the United 
States in 1861. He was the man who, as 
President, dared to take upon himself the 
responsibility of a fratricidal war. He was 
the man who in the darkest hours of that 
war alone kept his vision clear, and by 
almost superhuman effort, physical as well 
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as intellectual, was able to keep together 
the friends of the Union. He was the 
man ”—and here the speaker, with his eyes 
fastened on those of the two Englishmen, 
rose slowly to his feet—‘ who in spite of 
the foreign sympathy with the South from 
pecuniary and selfish motives commanded 
at least the open respect of foreign pow- 
ers. He was the man who in the great- 
ness of his soul never for a moment har- 
bored ill-will against the seceding States, 
and was able to reflect upon the govern- 
ment, even after his death, the deep sym- 
pathy of his own great nature. He was 
all this, all and more than I can tell you, 
and yet with the responsibility of the great- 
est war of modern times upon his shoul- 
ders, and the care of a million of men, was 
never too busy to listen to any man, woman 
or child who craved his aid. He was the 
man who, keenly alive to the hourly risk 
of assassination which he ran, shirked not 
one public or private duty, and fearlessly 
and unguarded met the death his own pre-. 
science had foreseen. That, gentleman, is 
what Abraham Lincoln was. Have I an- 
swered your question so that you can ap- 
preciate why we Americans love and honor 
him as the ‘ Preserver of the Union?’” 
The lad stopped. A small red spot 
burned in each cheek and his keen eyes 
were fastened on his two interlocutors. 
By this time every one in the room had 
moved up to hear the almost impassioned 
answer of the young American. He, how- 
ever, seemed utterly oblivious to the fact 
that he was the center of the quiet but 
intensely interested group and slowly re- 
sumed his seat. In the silence that fol- 
lowed one of the Englishmen, more, I 
fancy, in a desire to still furthed draw out 
this late-found orator than from any wish 
to belittle the lad’s hero, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, drawled lazily out: 
“But this Lincoln was a country boor, 
was he not; ignorant, unlearned—” 
“Yes,” broke in the American, “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln was what you might call a 
country boor—I said he was a frontiers- 
man. Of unusual height, gaunt, ungainly, 
a face deep-lined, with clothes that hung 
on rather than fitted him, but—‘ My God,’” 
exclaimed ‘the youth, jumping to his feet, 
“is it a tailor’s manakin we are talking 
about or a God-made, God-like man? Had 
you been able to look into his face. you 
would have forgotten everything but the 
fact that you were in the presence of a 
great and masterful mind, and would have 
envied him his homely and ungainly fig- 
ure. And “ignorant’ did you say? Yes, 
if college degrees are the measure of a 
man’s learning. But I will give you an- 
other measure. Was he ignorant of let- 
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ters or human nature who could write 
this,” and picking up one of his books he 
turned the pages rapidly. “Listen to the 
way this ungainly, ignorant boor could 
appeal to that Congress which assembled 
just before his Emancipation Proclamation, 
and which he must urge and beg to up- 
hold his hands. 

“* Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We of this Congress and this ad- 
ministration will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves. No personal significance or 
insignificance can spare one or another of 
us. The fiery trial through which we must 
pass will light us down to honor—or dis- 
honor—to the latest generation. We—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free—hon- 
orable alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. We shall nobly save—or meanly 
lose—the last best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed, this could not fail. 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just— 
a way which if followed the world will 
forever applaud and God must forever 
bless.’ That,” closing the book with a 
snap, “is from the pen of your ignorant 
boor. And from the lips of this same un- 
educated frontiersman we have that dedi- 
catory address delivered on the field of 
Gettysburg, which, in your language and 
mine, has already taken its place as a 
classic. What? You do not know it? 
Then,’ snatching another book, ‘listen: 

“*Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated—can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We are 
met to dedicate a portion of it as the final 
resting-place of those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. 

“*Tt is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But, in a larger sense, 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or to detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. 

“*Tt is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work that 
they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us: that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they here 
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gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not per- 
ish from the earth.’” 

He finished and quietly laid down his 
book. “Do you wonder, gentlemen, that 
American youth should idolize this pioneer 
who has blazed a trail which any crowned 
head of Europe might be proud to have 
traveled and yet is open to any American 
boy who dares?” 

He stopped, and becoming conscious, 
apparently for the first time, that he was 
the center of interest for the whole room, 
picked up his books and turning to the 
two Englishmen said: “I beg your par- 
don, I did not know how much I was 
talking. You touched me on a topic in 
which I am deeply interested. Good- 
night.” And bowing to the two men the 
lad was gone. 

Not a word was spoken for some sec- 
onds after his departure. Finally the 
elder of the two Englishmen, rising to his 
feet and shaking the ashes out of his pipe, 
drawled out: “ Judging from what we have 
just heard, you know, I rather imagine the 
land which gave birth to and nourished 
that Abraham Lincoln will not forget how 
to supply any kind of a man when a true 
man is needed. Good-night, gentlemen.” 


~ 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
JOURNALS. 








oe is something truly surprising in 
the fact that while all other profes- 
sions, trades and kinds of business, sus- 
tain their journals, teachers, in two cases 
out of three, are not willing to subscribe 
for the journals pertaining to their pro- 
fession. The writer, having been a teach- 
er, feels competent to speak upon this mat- 
ter. He has many times asked himself the 
question—“ Why is this?” He has never 
yet been able to answer it satisfactorily. 
Doctors sustain papers bearing on medi- 
cine, study them carefully each week, and 
watch with an ever-growing interest the 
latest developments of the science. Theo- 
logians everywhere sustain papers relating 
to the ministerial profession. Hardware 
dealers, stove dealers, jewelers, carpet 
dealers, dry goods merchants, grain deal- 
ers, manufacturers and inventors of all 
kinds, not only show their appreciation by 
subscribing for the journals relating to 
their several trades and professions, but 
also by perusing them with great care each 
day, noting all the variations in trade, 
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progress of scientific discovery, recent im- 
provements in machinery, etc. 

The reason why they do this is plain. 
They are well aware of the fact that they 
cannot successfully compete with their 
neighbors in trade and in business by any 
other means. Without these valuable aids, 
they would lose the entire run of all busi- 
ness operations. Many of these journals 
are elaborately embellished and illustrated, 
making them very expensive. This matter 
of expense, however, does not in any way 
deter the business man from making him- 
self thoroughly conversant with them. On 
the other hand, almost all the educational 
papers can be obtained at a moderate cost. 

He thinks he can get a position to teach 
if he does not read the educational papers, 
and that is all that concerns him. Some- 
times he cannot afford it, but can take 
other papers and magazines, containing 
romances and the like, each of which costs 
more, perhaps, than it would to take a first- 
class educational paper. But he does not 
even make it a matter of policy. His busi- 
ness will sustain itself somehow. He does 
not know what his fellow-teachers are 
doing. Whether they have acquired any 
improved method, he knows not. What a 
condition of mind!—E-xchange. 


_— 
—_— 


MY WORK IN AN UNGRADED 
SCHOOL. 








BY MRS. G. W. HORTON. 





HAVE been introduced as the “one 

teacher with six grades.” I am not ex- 
actly that—I am the one teacher with sev- 
en grades, but if I taught six hours instead 
of five, I should have eight distinct classes. 
I am not going to try to give you an elab- 
orate composition, with long and eloquent 
quotations from the eminent educationists, 
with scraps of poetry interspersed through- 
out, and close with a glowing tribute to the 
classic shades of Berkeley. These things 
are all well, good, and pleasing; but you 
can, any of you, get them up far better 
than I can. What I understand is wanted 
of me is, to give a clear account of one 
day’s work at school; how I save time, do 
the work required, and do it with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. I hope I may be 
able to help some one through some of the 
difficulties incident to an ungraded school 
or a school with several grades. 

I have found it best to have the first reci- 
tations in the morning from the pupils who 
are old enough to prepare their lessons out 
of school, if sufficient time is not found 
during school hours. So, having laid aside 





the regular school reader, first come the 
first and second grades in history. The 
lesson is introduced by each pupil asking 
a question of the class relative to preced- 
ing lessons, a short composition on some 
topic assigned, or an oral review of some 
lesson passed over; the lesson assigned is 
then read over carefully twice (no scholar 
is expected to stand without having faith- 
fully studied the lesson) which should 
never exceed three or four paragraphs. 
Then a list of words from the lesson, pre- 
pared by each pupil, is read and defined, 
followed by oral spelling and defining the 
most difficult words in the lesson. Five 
things are accomplished for two grades: 
reading, spelling, defining, writing, and 
some knowledge of historical events. 

The same classes before sitting recite a 
grammar lesson. Each gives his ideas of 
some topic assigned, and with diagrams all 
prepared, parses difficult words. These 
lessons are varied by short compositions, 
or a brief talk ‘on language. The two 
grades recite together, because one class is 
doing review work and the other going 
over the work for the first time. Time is 
saved and more accomplished. 

All lessons having been properly as- 
signed the day before, they sit to prepare 
lessons in algebra and arithmetic. I would 
suggest not too much board work, because 
in all schools children will copy. To glance 
at another’s work is easier than thinking, 
and so thoroughness is not attained. 

Then come the third, fourth and fifth 
grades, respectively, for a reading lesson. 
Each class first reads a certain portion of 
the lesson, which has been carefully cop- 
ied on paper or slate: then words which 
they have written with definitions are 
placed in sentences, then from their read- 
ers the lesson assigned. This is followed 
by oral spelling, definitions or sentences. 
I would urge that always a short lesson be 
given, and that all, or a part of it, should 
be copied every day. 

Sixth grade lesson copied, also sentences 
made; read and spell lessons assigned in 
book; recite numbers from board, and give 
way to the baby class, which wheels into 
the ranks with all the gravity and impor- 
tance of old soldiers. They read their cat 
and dog stories in script upon the board, 
also the same from their books (in a mixed- 
grade school I make better progress with 
the use of books), and with great excite- 
ment give the most wonderful combinations 
of numbers imaginable. I find their little 
eyes can see that three and three make six 
much more readily if as many straight 
marks as the figures designate are placed 
in’ groups below those to be combined. A 
short and rapidly-recited lesson in mental 
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arithmetic follows, by the fourth and fifth 
grades: after this, and the last before re- 
cess, the explanation of algebra questions 
placed upon the board the day previous. 

I suppose you are thinking what I so 
often say: “No one can do so much and 
do it well.” But bear in mind “ short les- 
sons well learned,” and much can be ac- 
complished. Particularly in reading re- 
member this, for it seems to me that a large 
percentage of our teachers fail to make 
good readers of their pupils. A few weeks 
ago I visited a school in Sacramento county, 
where the pupils were making frantic ef- 
forts to wade through a long lesson (ten 
or twelve paragraphs) in the Fourth 
Reader, when one paragraph in the Second 
Reader would perhaps have been more than 
they could have wholly mastered. In an- 
swer to inquiries, the teacher said she was 
“pleasing the parents.” No wise parent is 
pleased with anything but work well done. 

Excuse my digression—the glories of a 
morning recess having. faded away, all 
march into the working ranks again. The 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth grades 
each recite the arithmetic lessons in order, 
and they are all prepared in time if the 
pupils have been diligent. If well done, 
there is time for a short exercise in num- 
bers, reading or concert work from the 
sixth and seventh divisions. I can only do 
what I can: if the “depravity of human 
nature” crops out (and some days will be 
blue days you all know), then poor work 
is made good outside of school hours by 
the sober-faced idlers. 

In arithmetic I use the text-book as you 
use a guide-board—simply to point the 
way: but nearly all the work, for all the 
grades, is written upon the board. We do 
not expect children to pass through life 
with an arithmetic in one hand and a slate 
and pencil in the other; so endeavor to 
make them as independent of text-books as 
possible. If you are tired of yourself, as 
I am often, I would recommend as a great 
help Stone’s Essentials of Arithmetic and 
Wentworth’s Problems. 

A rousing noon recess prepares us for 
the less difficult afternoon work. Music 
Readers aside, and there is the old story 
with the sixth and seventh grades. A 
written spelling lesson follows, by the first, 
second and third classes, every mis-spelled 
word being re-written and handed in the 
next day, the grade of class determining 
how often. 

It makes no difference in what part of 
the book the child learns to spell. If the 
work seems difficult for third grade, then 
make some other lesson short and easy 
enough to give them extra time for study 
of spelling; if too easy for first grade, make 
it up to them in full by extra work in spell- 
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ing from geography or history. The time 
must be judiciously divided among all, first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth. The dif- 
ferent classes having reading, writing, 
spelling, defining and geography com- 
bined, pointing on map or globe to places 
spoken of in lesson, and telling anything 
of interest they may know regarding 
them. A map of their own drawing is 
used when time will permit; first and sec- 
ond grades recite together—third and 
fourth also. 

The beginners in Language Lessons now 
have a short talk on words, their arrange- 
ment and offices in a sentence, sentence- 
making, different parts of speech learned 
and properly used. But after all, it is only 
trying to have them write and spell well, 
and know the names and uses of imple- 
ments needed to do so. A few moments 
are now found for preparing lessons for 
morning, and a writing lesson closes the 
labors of the day. The writing lesson is 
not always from the copy-book. They often 
tell me in writing what I have told them 
from book or memory; or devise some 
story of their own, independent of my 
suggestions. 

We find time to give an hour to our 
music teacher each week, an hour to draw- 
ing, also spend an hour among our friends, 
the poets or learned men of the times. Just 
now we are reading the History of Eng- 
land. A chapter each day gives us pleas- 
ure, and we hope some profit. Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline was read to them last 
year, and you ought to have seen the eager- 
ness with which they welcomed its beauty. 
This week our history spoke of Acadian 
sorrows, and every child was eager to tell 
the whole story. So, though we are 
crowded with work, we find much good 
seed springing up. 

I do not think it possible to convey to 
you any new ideas—seeing is better than 
hearing—how to get time to do all that 
must be done and how to do anything well, 
seem to be the most difficult questions to 
answer. First. and most important to me, 
is to teach each pupil, from the largest to 
the smallest, how to work with a will, from 
the time they enter the room till they leave 
it. Go over and over all important points; 
never give an examination in anything that 
you do not take up for class recitation 
afterward, even if every pupil gets one 
hundred per cent.; but I hardly think you 
will be troubled much in that way. 

Consolidate classes as much as possible, 
particularly in review work. Insist upon 
good order; children must do something; 
if at play, they cannot learn; if not, though 
they may not always be studying, few are 
too indolent to listen and profit thereby. 

Only twenty-three recitations during the 
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day, deducting recesses, an average of 
about ten minutes to a class. This is not 
much like your graded work, yet it has 
perhaps a few advantages. We are “mon- 
archs of all we survey.” We promote as 
we find pupils are ready. We cannot fur- 
nish brains for lack of time, so are not 
expected to put up the slow as soon as the 
quick thinkers. We are saved the worry 
of “final examination,” that is an ever- 
hovering spectre over the city schools. We 
have variety, freedom, and an individual- 
ity that I have failed to find in town; and 


d believe are doing as good a work, if faith- 


ful, in the common district school, board- 
ing around even, as the recipients of a 
handsome salary at the higher institutions 
of learning. 

I have tried to state clearly what I am 
trying to do, and hope some of you may 
be able and willing to show me a way, not 
to do more, but to do better the work be- 
fore me, and so make every moment a gold- 
en one to each pupil, a treasure gained 
therein, which will increase not tenfold but 
ten times tenfold for the life of every one. 
—Pacific School Journal. 


ills 
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THE INDIAN AND THE WAR. 








HE American Indian is a romantic 
figure in this war. Shoulder to shoul- 

der with the sons of men who did their best 
to exterminate him and who robbed him of 
his birthright he courageously fights the 
common foe. He has buried the hatchet of 
racial hatred and offers himself a sacrifice 
to the civilization which, with all it has 
meant to the world, is unable to exculpate 
itself for its treatment of the aboriginal 
possessor of American soil. But he is now 
spoken of not in derision or sympathy as 
“Poor Lo,” but as “Brave Lo” and his 
conduct on the battlefields of France puts 
a deeper crimson to the blush of shame on 
the white man’s face as he reflects upon the 
past. Statistics show that eight thousand 
braves are in khaki and, what counts for 
the most, three fourths of them enlisted 
voluntarily. Every tribe is represented, 
although some of them have almost entirely 
vanished, but such celebrated warriors as 
the Apaches, Sioux, Cherokee, Blackfeet 
and Pawnee have contributed a goodly num- 
ber of their braves. In the enrollment are 
found such picturesque names as Samuel 
Bravecrow, John Praesant, James Village- 
center and John Ironthunder. The feathers 
and red paint have disappeared, but their 
fighting spirit suffers no diminution as a 
consequence. Not a few chiefs are num- 
bered in the group and some of the red 
skins are proud possessors of commissions. 
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“Keep to the trail” is their constant slogan 
and they are living up to it. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Sells 
says: “I am proud of the Indians in this 
war. There are no better fighters. They 
have accepted the severest discipline and 
greatest possible dangers with courage and 
credit. They have placed themselves in a 
vital and concrete relation to the Govern 
ment under whose protection they live and 
in the administration of which they are 
destined to participate—News-Journal. 


MAXIMS FOR THE TEACHER. 








~ OOD children make agreeable teach- 
ing, and, as we are fond of what is 
agreeable, it follows that we desire to have 
in our schoolrooms only good children. 
Any means which will tend to increase the 
proportion of these is worthy of considera- 
tion. An excellent rule I find is “ Always 
dismiss your pupils in a happy frame of 
mind.” If there are any symptoms of dis- 
content, tell or read an amusing story, or 
close with a lively exercise. Don’t allow 
them to go from you with any bitter feel- 
ings. Remember you must meet them in 
the morning, and try to do another day’s 
work better than to-day’s, and to succeed 
you and your pupils must be glad to come. 
Send your children home with best feel- 
ings uppermost, and the bright “Good 
mornings” will make your sunshine next 
day. “Those who school others oft should 
school themselves,” speaks for itself and 
should be often in the teacher’s reflections. 
“Know thyself” has much in common with 
those words of Shakespeare, but John Rus- 
kin has written so well in connection with 
it that I cannot refrain from giving his 
words: “See that no day passes in which 
you do not make yourself a somewhat bet- 
ter creature; and in order to do that, find 
out first what you are now. Do not think 
vaguely about it; ... try to get strength 
of heart enough to look yourself fairly in 
the face, in mind as well as in body. I do 
not doubt but that the mind is a less pleas- 
ant thing to look at than the face, and for 
that very reason it needs more looking at; 
so always have two mirrors on your toilet 
table, and see that with proper care you 
dress the body and mind before them daily 
... Not dwelling upon those inevitable 
faults which are of little consequence, and 
which the action of a right life will shake 
or smooth away, but that you may deter- 
mine to the best of your intelligence what 
you are good for and can be made into.” 
Manage yourself and you can manage 
any child. Do not fear to probe your own 
faults, but be rather careful in your treat- 
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ment of those of the little folks, for theirs 
are not yet as “desperate grown” and 
“desperate remedies” do not contribute to 
the growth of child nature. 

“Be cheerful.” One need not be an 
optimist. Keep your difficulties to your- 
self. Mark you, I say, particularly your 
school difficulties. They may be interesting 
to many in your section, but it does not 
necessarily follow, that they will be dimin- 
ished in the telling. I do not regard it as 
in any way hypocritical to present to the 
public only the bright side—the dark side 
requires attention from within. “Count 
your mercies,” “Magnify your office.” 
Finally, act on Beecher’s advice: “ A man’s 
house should be on the hill-top of cheer- 
fulness and serenity; so that no shadow rest 
upon it, and where the morning comes so 
early, and the evening tarries; so late, that 
the day has twice as many golden hours as 
those of other men.” 

There is a wonderful joy in'this work of 
ours;—be sure you find it—gloom too, but 
there are lights and shades in all good pic- 
tures. 


SOME REMINISCENCES 


OF EARLY DAYS AT MILLERSVILLE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 











CELEBRATING the sixtieth anniversary of 
her graduation, Miss Anna E. Hartman 
was the guest of honor at the meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Millersville 
State Normal School for 1918. She grad- 
uated in the first class of the school. The 
remaining members of her class were Em- 
ily Hambleton, A. R. Byerly, Daniel H. 
Herr, J. G. Moore and S. P. Van Pelt, all 
of whom are now deceased. Miss Hart- 
man spoke briefly at the Alumni Associa- 
tion, her subject being “The Beginning,” 
and her remarks were as follows: 

“THE BEGINNING. 


“Tt has been my happy privilege to wit- 
ness the growth of this institution, materi- 
ally and in power and influence, from the 
beginning to the present day. When I be- 
came a student here, sixty-three years ago, 
there was but one building—what is now 
the gentlemen’s building, though enlarged 
and improved since that time. The oldest 
trees now on the south campus had not 
been planted. A little grave-yard was 
where the monument now stands; a locust 
grove where now is the ladies’ building, 
and a brickyard in the place of the lake. 
No houses were in view except that on 
the corner, now the Pequea trolley station. 
The western half of the building was 
erected by some of the citizens of Millers- 
ville and vicinity, as an academy for the 
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purpose of giving their children the ad- 
vantage of a higher education than that 
afforded by the public school. The project 
was suggested and encouraged by L. M. 
Hobbs, then the successful teacher of the 
village school, and who afterward was ap- 
pointed steward of the new institution. 
The location was selected because of a 
never-failing spring of water which led to 
the opening up of several springs nearby, 
that now fill a reservoir more than suffi- 
cient to supply all the buildings. 

“In the summer of 1855, J. P. Wicker- 
sham, County Superintendent of Lancaster 
county, secured the use of this building for 
a three months Teachers’ Institute. So 
successful was this Institute that the east 
wing of the building was hurried to com- 
pletion, and in November of that year the 
Lancaster County Normal School was 
opened, with John F. Stoddard, author of 
Stoddard’s Arithmetics, as Principal. Mr. 
J. B. Martin of Lancaster, who attended 
the exercises of to-day, celebrating his 89th 
birthday, is the only surviving member of 
the first board of trustees. Edward Brooks, 
a rosy-cheeked young man, arrived with 
his bride of a few days, and they were in- 
troduced to a small room at the north end 
of Broadway hall, as their domicile. It 
had but one window with newspaper shade, 
and on the floor was one strip of rag car- 
pet. 

“The girls occupied Harmony and Inde- 
pendence halls and the boys Young Amer- 
ica, though most of the boys boarded in 
the village. At each end of the hall there 
was a large stove which supplied heat sup- 
posedly for the hall and rooms. We stud- 
ied in our rooms, though there were desks 
in the halls for our use. The dining-room 
was what is now the cellar, a stairway for 
the girls opening into Broadway opposite 
the east front door. 

“ At the end of the first term Mr. Wick- 
ersham became principal. The faculty 
consisted of but nine members, of whom 
Captain R. T. Cornwell, a prominent law- 
ver of West Chester and trustee of the 
West Chester State Normal School from 
its beginning, is the only survivor. Mr. 
Brooks was teacher of Mathematics and 
Vocal Music, and Mrs. Brooks of Instru- 
mental Music. The place of Ancient and 
Modern Languages was vacant, but was 
filled the following year by J. Willis West- 
lake, now deceased, in honor of whom the 
memorial portrait was presented today. 
Miss Dart, Miss Wickersham, Miss Budd. 
Miss Bolton, Mr. Weaver, Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Montgomery were other members of 
the faculty. The curriculum of studies 
was not so extended as that of to-day, but 
hard work with the aid of competent and 
devoted teachers assured good results. 
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“We were a happy family, surrounded 
by a home atmosphere, a characteristic of 
this institution through all these years. 
May it abide. And may this Normal 
School continue to grow in power and in- 
fluence as in the past.” 

Some time later than the alumni meet- 
ing referred to, there appeared in the 
“Lancaster Inquirer,” edited and published 
by Mr. I. K. Witmer, articles signed by 
“Kirkwood” (Mr. Witmer), giving addi- 
tional facts concerning the origin of the 
Millersville school, gleaned largely from 
two former trustees, Mr. J. B. Martin and 
Mr. Henry Bowman. 

The purpose of the citizens of the place 
was to establish an academy at Millersville. 
After the building was erected, and before 
the school was organized, it was opened 
in April, 1855, as a summer school for 
teachers under the name of the Lancaster 
County Normal Institute. The name was 
changed a few months later to the Lan- 
caster County Normal School, and not long 
after it became the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School under the principalship of Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham, who had been elected 
the first Superintendent of Schools of 
Lancaster county, and voted $1,500 per 
year, the largest salary paid in the State 
of Pennsylvania to any School Superin- 
tendent at that early day. This was made 
the First Normal School District of Penn- 
sylvania, under the Normal School law 
written by Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. 
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TWO HUNDRED LABORERS WHO 
WORK WITHOUT PAY. 





[* a large surveying-instrument factory 

in Hoboken, New Jersey, there is a col- 
ony of two hundred workmen who never 
receive wages. Yet they are perfectly con- 
tented. They toil from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night—and their only rec- 
ompense is a house fly or two apiece during 
the day. They are spiders,—large, black, 
energetic spiders,—and they comprise prob- 
ably the most indispensable part of the en- 
tire working force. It is their duty to spin 
the thread that is used for cross hairs in 
surveying instruments. During the two 
months of the year when they work they 
produce thousands of yards of the almost 
invisible but invaluable fibre. 

Spider web is the only material that can 
be used successfully for cross hairs in sur- 
veyors’ telescropes. Human hair has been 
tried, but when magnified by the powerful 
lenses it has the general appearance of a 
mammoth dirty glass pillar; for human hair 
is transparent, and it is altogether too large 
for this delicate purpose. Platinum wire, 





finely drawn, is the best substitute for spider 
web, but it is too brittle. Spider web is 
not only small and tough, but it is very 
elastic. 

The spider colony works only during Au- 
gust and September. A strike among them 
may sound amusing to the reader, but it is 
really a serious matter. For the purpose of 
urging the little workmen to their tasks 
four girls, trained to expertness in their 
unusual duties, are employed; it is their task 
to coax the spiders to work whenever they 
show signs of reluctance. 

Coaxing the spider really means irri- 
tating them. The girl places one on her 
hand and pats or taps it until it jumps 
toward the ground, leaving one end of its 
thread behind. Before the spider can reach 
the ground the girl quickly attaches the 
thread to a wire whirling frame, which she 
revolves in her hands. As the spider strug- 
gles to reach the ground she continues to 
wind, and in that way sometimes gets sev- 
eral hundred feet of thread from a single 
spider. 

The factory maintains a large cage for 
its spiders, and feeds them on succulent 
New Jersey house flies. During the fall and 
early winter the spiders usually die; and so 
an entirely new colony must be recruited 
each spring. For selecting the spiders the 
company employs a number of boys, to 
whom it gives a course of instruction so 
they will know the right variety of spider 
to select. Not every spider will do. Only 
the sleek, black fellow that spins a strong, 
round thread is desired. The boys search 
barns, meadows and marshes—the usual 
haunts of the notorious New Jersey mos- 
quito—for the spiders’ lairs, and by early 
summer the spider house is usually full— 
Youth’s Companion. 


MY CHOICE. 








James Whitcomb Riley. 





It ain’t no use to grumble and complain; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice. 


In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men— 
Some little skift o’ clouds ’ll shet 
The sun off now and then; 
They ain’t no sense as I can see, 
Immortals sich as you and me, 
A-faultin’ Nature’s wise intents, 
And lockin’ horns with Providence. 


It ain’t no use to grumble an’ complain; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 


rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice. 
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HOW THE CHILDREN SANG THE 
MARSEILLAISE 





nye are many persons, by no means 
all of whom are French, who think 
that the Marseillaise is the very finest of 
all war songs. Certainly it is a great song of 
freedom as well as of France, and is asso- 
ciated historically with the progress of lib- 
erty among the nations. Youthful America 
used it before The Star-Spangled Banner 
had been composed; new-born free Russia 
still sings it, scarcely less often than its 
own new national hymn. It binds together 
in the memory of Frenchmen a hundred 
thrilling scenes of their country’s history; 
and to this rosary of patriotism new jewels 
are added as the great war goes forward. 
It is not easy to read unmoved the narrative 
of how, although sternly proscribed, it was 
sung recently in one of the invaded dis- 
tricts. A refugee told the story: to the 
American novelist, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher : 

We have tried our best to keep the life of 
French children what it ought to be. I re- 
member last year Aunt Louise taught a 
group of children in our part of the town 
to sing the Marseillaise. The studio of my 
cousin Jean is at the back of the house and 
high up; and so she thought the children’s 
voices could not be heard from the street. 
The mayor heard of what she was doing, 
and sent word that he should like to hear 
them sing. The news spread rapidly. When 
he arrived with the city council, coming in 
one by one, as if merely to make a call, they 
found the big studio full to overflowing 
with their fellow citizens—the old men and 
women whoare the fellowcitizens left there. 
Two or three hundred of them were there 
—the most representative people of the 
town, all in black, all so silent, so old and 
so sad. The children were quite abashed 
by such an audience and filed up on the 
little platform shyly—our poor, thin, shab- 
by, white-faced children, fifty or sixty of 
them. 

There was a pause. The children were 
half afraid to begin; the rest of us were 
thinking uneasily that we were running a 
great risk. Suppose the children’s voices 
should be heard in the street, after all. Sup- 
pose the German police should enter and 
find us assembled thus. It would mean 
horrors and miseries for every family rep- 
resented. The mayor stood near the chil- 
dren to give them the signal to begin—and 
dared not. We were silent, our hearts beat- 
ing fast. 
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Then all at once the littlest ones of all : 
began in their high, sweet treble those | 


words that mean France, that mean liberty, 
that mean life itself to us: 
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“ Allons, enfants de la patrie,” they sang, 
tilting their heads back like little birds; and 
all the other children followed: “ Against 
us floats the red flag of tyranny!” We 
were on our feet in an instant. It was the 
first time any of us had heard it sung since 
—since our men marched away. I began 
to tremble all over, so that I could hardly 
stand. Everyone stared up at the children; 
everyone’s face was dead white to the lips. 
The children sang on—sang the chorus, 
sang the second stanza. 

When they began the stanza, “ Sacred 
love of our fatherland, sustain our aveng- 
ing arms,” the mayor’s old face grew livid. 
He whirled about to the audience, his white 
hair like a lion’s mane, and with a gesture 
swept us all into the song: “Liberty, our 
adored liberty, fight for thy defenders!” 

There were three hundred voices shout- 
ing it out, the tears streaming down our 
cheeks. If a regiment of German guards 
had marched into the room we would not 
have turned our heads. Nothing could 
have stopped us then. We were only a 
crowd of old men and defenseless women 
and children, but we were all that was left 
of France in our French town. 





<< 


TEACHER A GROOVE-RUNNER. 





B. F. TAYLOR. 





P he most useless of stupidities is the 

teacher who is a groove-runner; who 
has swallowed text-books without digesting 
them, and feeds his pupils with the morsels 
as old pigeons feed squabs, until, like him- 
self, they are all victims of mental dys- 
pepsia, which is a curious synonym for edu- 
cation. Children subjected to such diet are 
as likely to get fat and strong as so many 
grist-mill hoppers, that swallow the grain 
without grinding the kernel. Such teach- 
ers forget that one, like Judith’s sister 
“Feeble Mind” in Cooper’s novel, may 
have a prodigious memory. Who has not 
known a fool who remembered everything 
he heard and just as he heard it, who could 
run up and down the multiplication table 
like a cat upon a ladder, and rattle off rule 
after rule without missing a word; and 
that was all there was of it—he was a fool 
still? A good memory built into a well- 
made intellectual structure is a noble bless- 
ing, but that same memory with nothing to 
match it, is like a garret without any house 
under it; a receptacle of odds and ends, 
that are worth less than those papers that 
losers of lost pocket-books are always ad- 
vertising for, “of no value except to the 
owner.” 

Take English grammar under the man of 
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grooves. Learning to swim upon kitchen 
tables, buying a kit of tools and so setting 
up for carpenters, are all of a piece with 
his grammar. Hear them defining a prep- 
osition as “connecting words, and showing 
the relation between them,” when not one 
pupil in a hundred ever finds out whether 
it is a blood relation or a relation by mar- 
riage. Hear them parse: “John strikes 
Charles. ‘John is a noun, masculine gen- 
der, third person, because it’s spoken of, 
sing’lar number, nom’native case t’ ‘ strikes.’ 
‘Strikes’ is an irreg’lar, active, trans’tive 
verb, strike, struck, stricken, idicative mode, 
present tense, third person singular, and 
*grees with John. Verb must ’gree with its 
nom’native case ’n’ number and person. 
‘Charles’ is a noun, masculine gender, 
sing’lar number, third person, ’cause it’s 
spoken of, objective case, and governed by 
‘strikes.’ Active verbs govern the objec- 
tive case—please, sir, S’mantha and Joe is 
a-makin’ faces!’” And all in the same 
breadth! What ardor! What intellectual 
effort! What grooves! Meanwhile, gram- 
mars mended, amended, and emended, mul- 
tiply. There are four things anybody can 
do: Teach a school, drive a horse, edit a 
newspaper, and make a grammar. Mean- 
while the same old high crimes and misde- 
meanors against the statutes are daily com- 
mitted. This comes of grooves and the lack 
of a professorship of common sense. 

Take geography. The young lady fresh 
from school, who from a steamer’s deck 
was shown an island, and who asked with 
sweet simplicity, “Is there water the other 
side of it?” had all the discovered islands 
from the Archipelago to Madagascar ranged 
in grooves and at her tongue’send. “ Didn’t 
you know?” said the father to his son, who 
expressed great surprise at some simple 
fact, “didn’t you know it?” “Oh, no,” re- 
plied the little fellow; “I learned it a great 
while ago, but I never knew it before!” 

Take arithmetic. Show a boy who has 
finished the book, and can give chapter and 
verse without winking, a pile of wood and 
tell him to measure it, and ten to one he is 
puzzled. And yet he can pile up wood in 
the book, and gives you the cords to a frac- 
tion, but then there isn’t a stick of fuel to 
be measured, and that makes it easier, be- 
cause he can sit in his groove, and keep a 
wood-yard. “So you have completed arith- 
metic,” said the late Professor Page, of the 
State Normal School, to a new-come candi- 
date for an advanced position; “ please tell 
me how much thirteen and a half pounds 
of pork will cost at eleven and a half cents 
a pound?” The price was chalked out in a 
minute. “Good,” said the professor; “now 
tell me how much it would cost if the pork 





were half fat.” The chalk lost its vivacity, 
the youth faced the blackboard doubtingly, 
and finally turning to the teacher with a 
face all spider-webbed with lines of per- 
plexity, and with a little touch of contempt 
at the simplicity of the “sum,” and, pos- 
sibly of himself, he said, “It seems easy | 
enough, but I don’t know what to do with 
the fat!” That fellow was not a fool, but 
a groove-runner. A little condition was 
thrown in that he never saw in the book, 
and that groove of his had never been lubri- 
cated with fat pork. 
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I wonder at thee, oh, wondrous book! 
They have tried to burn thee; they have 
tron thee leaf from leaf; they have called 
thee a lie; they have laughed at thy thun- 
ders, and mocked at thy grief; they have 
voted thee a failure and a dead letter, never 
again to be regarded. I wonder at thee, oh, 
wondrous book! at thy tenacity and art of 
life; at thy mute, unquestionable royalty 
over all sciences, and civilibations, and cul- 
tures, and blessings, and liberties, and hopes 
of the world; at thy simple, quiet way of 
doing all the while thou hast been abused; 
circulating among the populations, leaven- 
ing the masses, darting away through thick- 
ets into hidden hovels, threading narrow 
alleys, and climbing up to fifth floors; lying 
clothed in gold and purple, and silver, and 
ivory, in the cushioned pews, and reposing 
on the desks of the most graceful archi- 
tecture in the land; going about in people’s 
pockets, claiming thy place certainly in 
every respectable library, whatever next 
most valuable book may be wanting; thy- 
self so essential to the self-respect of the 
humanity of the age that the man is 
ashamed to own it who does not own a 
Bible. I wonder at thee, oh, wondrous 
book; for here is a man who is trying with 
all of might to praise thee, so glad and joy- 
ous is his task, as though he first had dis- 
covered thy virtue and would bring thee 
forth from obscurity into merited renown, 
when all that he has said or can say, and 
far more abundantly, has been said over 
and over again a thousand times in strains 
of eloquence; when Bible addresses here 
and elsewhere, in wide surveys of thy 
beneficent operations, have traversed the 
whole curriculum of thine excellencies; yet 
dost thou ever imperiously keep us saying 
good, kind, honorable things of thee. Oh, 
wondrous book! thou art, through all times 
and changes, thine own best eulogy, guide- 
book of Time, only chart upon Eternity’s 
dim sea.—Tudor. 
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THE OLD BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 





7 HE city of Lancaster was one of the 
first to open a Boys’ High School, 
largely under the leadership of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, which succeeded Franklin 
College on Lime street. There were prob- 
ably not a half-dozen such schools in the 
State at the time this was organized in the 
old stone building on what is now Grant 
street, in the rear of the Presbyterian 
Church on East Orange street in August, 
1849. It stood at the corner fronting on 
two alleys, and had for some years been 
occupied by the Presbyterian Sunday 
School. The teachers were scholarly men: 
Profs. E. W. Becker, Kearsey Coates, and 
Joshua O. Colburn. The first was a lin- 
guist, trained in the best schools in Eu- 
rope, at home in six of eight languages, 
and knew English as though it had been 
his mother-tongue; the second was a very 
strong man with a taste for literature, who 
read law with Thaddeus Stevens, was 
prominent in Kansas during the Civil War, 
and died a millionaire; and the third, the 
best of the three, a delightful old man, was 
fond of mathematics and a cousin of Col- 
burn, the mathematician. “Old Coley” 
was the especial favorite of the boys. 

In October, 1850, the school was removed 
to the second floor of the present Admin- 
istration Building, where it remained un- 
til 1869. In 1851 John S. Crumbaugh suc- 
ceeded as principal for two years, when he 
entered the pulpit of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church on West Orange street. He was 
succeeded by Wm. Van Lear Davis for 
eight years; after him Samuel W. Reigart, 
three years; then J. P. McCaskey, who 
entered the school as pupil in 1850, became 
assistant in 1855, and left it in 1906. Other 
teachers as far as 1906 were Dr. E. E. Hig- 
bee, in 1852-3, in the mathematical room, 
who afterwards became State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
a very remarkable man; Seymour Preston, 
Amos Rowe, Samuel E. Walker, Thomas 
J. Dunlevy, R. A. Townsend, J. Brainard 
Kremer, Howard W. Gilbert, George N. 
Glover, James C. Gable, Carl Matz, B. W. 
Fisher, Miss Emma Powers and Miss Mary 
Martin, Carl Matz and Carl Thorbahn 
were for many years teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey has known the school 
since the year One. In April, 1849, he 
came from Oak Hill Academy, at Paradise, 
into the school of Kearsey Coates on the 
Duke street hill and when the class was 
promoted in August to the newly-organized 
High School, it was his great good fortune 
to be left behind for what he thinks one 
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of the best years of his school life under 
Howard Worcester Gilbert. From 1850 to 
1906 he. was absent from the school but 
one year as pupil and one year as teacher, 
so that between these years he knew well 
every teacher employed and almost every 
pupil enrolled during these fifty-six years. 
Of the boys of 1850 few are left. Among 
them the only ones he knows are Adjutant 
Daniel H. Heitshu, John Heitshu, of Dela- 
ware, and himself, each of them over eighty 
years of age, and he is the youngest of 
this long-lived trio. 

In 1869 the school was removed to North 
Mulberry street, and on January 3, 1876, 
the Centennial year, to the new building on 
West Orange street, which was occupied 
for forty years, and then removed to make 
way for the imposing structure that suc- 
ceeds it. 

The exercises of dedication day were 
held on the first floor, and the building was 
crowded. John I. Hartman, president of 
the School Board, called the assemblage to 
order. Dr. Westwood, of the Presbyterian 
Church, made the opening prayer; Dr. 
Greenwald, of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
the eloquent dedicatory address; and the 
presiding officer who was well acquainted 
with his audience called on many of those 
present for remarks such as might be sug- 
gested by this.happy occasion. Dr. John 
L. Atlee, who had been a member of the 
Board for forty-five years, General George 
M. Steinman for thirty-five years, Peter 
McConomy for thirty-eight years, talked 
pleasantly of the old time and the new; 
Dr. Thomas G. Apple, President of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, and Dr. Edward 
Brooks, principal of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School, spoke fitting words of congrat- 
ulation and hope; State Superintendent J. 
P. Wickersham and County Superintendent 
B. F. Shaub, Hon. D. W. Patterson, H. E. 
Slaymaker, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, the venerable Abram Peters, Revs. 
D. H. Geisinger and J. B. Shumaker, J. P. 
McCaskey, Jas. C. Gable and others, spoke 
words of encouragement and good-will. 
The schools sang their best with Professor 
Haas at the piano, and it was indeed a 
gala day, long to be remembered. 

In the Evening Express of January 5, 
1876, we find the following from Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, written more than forty years 
ago, which will serve as an aftermath to 
the proceedings of the present week. Says 
the old Express: 

“We gave a brief abstract of the re- 
marks of Mr. McCaskey in our regular 
report of the interesting ceremonies at the 
dedication of the new High School build- 
ing on Monday. That event, which marks 
a new epoch in the history of our local 
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educational system, we deem of sufficient 
importance to accord more of our space 
than is usually allotted to ordinary events. 
Mr. McCaskey has paid such a graceful 
and deserved tribute to prominent school 
men of the past generation that his re- 
marks are well worthy of a place in the 
record of this important event of which 
they formed so interesting a part. Being 
called upon by the President of the Board, 
he thanked the Board on behalf of the 
teachers and the pupils, and spoke as fol- 
lows of some school men of the past. 
Mr. Chairman: Propriety demands that 
they who receive the benefit should thank 
the donor. Not a few congratulate them- 
selves on the change which is here made 
in the surroundings of our High Schools, 
and, therefore, on behalf of these schools 
as a unit, and of both teachers and pupils 
as individuals—in their name and on their 
behalf, as well as personally—I take occa- 
sion to thank your honorable board for the 
greatly improved facilities provided for us 
in the beautiful building which we dedicate 
to-day. None can feel more forcibly than 
the members of these schools the contrast 
between our late accommodations and our 
present spacious and handsome quarters. 
We thank you as heartily as though you 
had made over to us by deed of gift this 
valuable property; for we hope to use the 
accommodations here provided while we 
have need of them. We also make our 
special acknowledgments to your building 
committee, to whose good taste we are in- 
debted for the beauty of the structure and 
for the neatness and convenience of its 
interior decorations and appointments. 
We have heard from the pulpit, the 
bench, the medical fraternity, the county 
superintendent, the general public, the nor- 
mal school, the college, and from the de- 
partment of public instruction, in a letter 
of congratulation from its able chief, to 
whom, in the development of her educa- 
tional interests, Pennsylvania owes so 
much. All unite in congratulation upon 
the forward step here taken. It is with 
gratification that we have heard their 
words of approval and of cheer. But some 
are absent who, it would seem, should be 
here on an occasion like this—men from 
whom we should be glad to hear to-day. 
Call their names. It would need the voice 
that spoke at Nain to bring response! We 
shall not hear the dead, save as their work 
speaks for them—and that is eloquent. 
Would that the name of John S. Crum- 
baugh, that man of presence and power, 
one of the ablest and best that has ever 
rendered service in our High School, might 
grace the list of speakers to-day! Would 
that Thaddeus Stevens were here, though 








in advancing age, to speak his strong word 
of gratulation; for among the greenest 
leaves in the chaplet of his fame are those 
he won forty years ago in his gallant strug- 
gle for popular education. The church of 
the former and the tomb of the latter are 
within call of our voice, each within less 
than a hundred yards, of where we are 
assembled—but the men are “away.” 

A few hours since we chanced upon a 
business committee of your board, ap- 
pointed some twenty-five years ago, but one 
name of which now remains upon the roll 
of your members, that of the venerable 
Peter McConomy, Esq., who is present 
with us on this glad day. The member- 
ship of this committee suggests a thought 
upon which we would dwell for a few mo- 
ments. The first two names are John C. 
Baker and Bernard Keenan. Father Kee- 
nan, of St. Mary’s, and Father Baker, of 
Trinity! The old boys would recall them 
as of yesterday. They were frequent vis- 
itors at our schools, and sometimes came to- 
gether. We were all familiar with the 
substantial look of their gold-headed canes, 
the straight cut of their coats, and their 
cheery words of encouragement. The gen- 
uine regard which we had for these men 
made their visits always welcome, and 
their influence decided for good. We 
knew Bishop Bowman, also, as a member 
of your board, a man as great as he was 
good, who, like Alonzo Potter, was too big 
to be shut in behind the chancel rail, or 
to have his field of labor circumscribed by 
mere rubic law or parish lines. By these 
men—Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Episco- 
palian—occupying pulpits widely diverse in 
their teachings, we felt one truth at least 
to be held in common, that all men are 
brothers. They put their hand to the edu- 
cational work as to a God-given commis- 
sion, sinking sect and creed in behalf of 
a common good—that of general education. 
Here, at least, they struck hands—and 
what a lesson in Christian charity to us 
fast-growing boys! Here they sowed seed 
“by the wayside,” but, we believe, it has 
borne fruit an hundred-fold. 

Do not these facts suggest a query? 
Why is the clergyman now so much ig- 
nored in the membership of our school 
boards, and why does he, in his turn, so 
much ignore the common school? An oc- 
casional call of a few minutes, a few words 
of common-sense advice and hearty good- 
will to the pupils, would often serve to 
break the monotony of school-room experi- 
ence, and probably render the life of the 
clergvman himself richer in result because 
of his broader field of influence for good. 
In those old days, also, the men of whom 
we speak gave to the’ board, in our eyes, 
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a certain dignity inherent in “the cloth.” 
Two of these reverend fathers have long 
since gone beyond; one with locks white 
as winter’s snow [zt. 96] still lingers on 
the hither shore, giving promise of cele- 
brating his Centennial. Does any one of 
them regret the time and thought which he 
gave to the common school? Would that 
they were here to-day to answer this sug- 
gestive question! If a good man can, in 
this world or the next, be sorry for the 
good that he has done, then may these men 
recall their work in the schools with an- 
other feeling than that of gratitude to the 
Father of all that He gave them opportu- 
nity here. The mantle of each of these 
men seems to have fallen upon the should- 
ers of the chairman of your executive com- 
mittee [Rev. Thomas B. Barker] since he 
is the only clergyman in your honorable 
body. Twenty-five years hence may the 
boys of to-day speak with grateful mem- 
ory of him as we do now, with a full heart, 
of his predecessors of twenty-five years 
ago! These were men who cut deep— 
deeper than they knew! 

On the same committee appears the hon- 
ored name of Dr. John L. Atlee, a veteran 
school man, with us to-day, who did yeo- 
man service for many a year as chairman 
of your executive committee. Here is al- 
so the name of Dr. Patrick Cassidy, whom 
I knew well, with whose enthusiasm in the 
cause of education most of us were fa- 
miliar, whose tireless energy as a director 
was equaled only by his unselfish devo- 
tion to the work. 

But another name we find, that of one 
whose work, as the years pass and his era 
recedes farther from our time, assumes 
proportions more and more colossal. The 
grand framework of our educational sys- 
tem, which he in common with other 
planned, the comprehensive and admirable 
machinery for enforcing its provisions, 
which he more than any other provided 
and put into successful operation—these 
things go deeper, spread broader, tower 
higher than he or any man of his time 
could have supposed possible. That name 
is Thomas H. Burrowes. In a modest 
grave he sleeps at St. James, close by the 
last resting place of Bishop Bowman. But 
the school system of Pennsylvania—more 
durable than Aberdeen granite—is the 
proudest monument of the men who have 
made it what it is. Upon this monument 
we would cut the name of Thomas H. 
Burrowes in deepest, boldest letters, and 
gild it, as in the olden time, to flash back 
the glory of the sunlight for ages. 

These men, and such as these, were of 
your board in those old days! Would that 
we might hear from them to-day, but, 
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since that may not be, let us remember 
gratefully those who laid the sure founda- 
tions upon which we rear a superstructure 
so fair as this. For the building which 
we here dedicate is but another landmark 
on the way of progress which the strong 
men of the last generation pointed out, and 
of which they were the pioneers. The end 
of its erection can only be attained in the 
development of heart as well as brain. If, 
in the long years to come, it shall be a place 
where, while the mind is under training, 
nobility of character is alse being devel- 
oped; if it shall become a place where the 
shaping blows are struck that forge out 
from stubborn metal a noble type of man- 
hood and womanhood; then will it prove 
a centre from which shall radiate blessing 
wherever its influence may extend. God 
grant that such may be the mission of the 
school we here dedicate to-day to the noble 
work of popular education! New Era. 
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WRENS GREAT SCOLDS. 








The most desirable tenant a landlord can 
wish for is one that pays the rent, takes 
good care of the property and is agreeable 
to the neighbors. Jennie Wren pays the 
rent, takes excellent care of the property, 
and, although she may be looked upon as 
being a scold, is agreeable except when in- 
truders trespass upon her premises. 

Mr. Wren has been known to carry ma- 
terial into an oriole’s nest, building a log 
cabin inside of a palace, as it were, for the 
second brood. 

Last summer the Wrens lived in a house 
in the neighborhood of the Bluebirds’ home. 
There seems to be a sort of feud between 
these two families. This, I think, is due to 
their clashing very often, when the renting 
season is on, for both families are desirous 
of occupying the same house, and neither 
is willing to give in to the other. There 
seems to be very little trouble between the 
two families in our neighborhood, except 
when Mr. Wren gets too near the home of 
the Bluebirds. Then Mr. Bluebird goes 
for him, and there is, as Mr. Burroughs 
says, a blue streak chasing a brown streak 
across the lawn, usually in the direction of 
the ravine below their homes. Here Mr. 
Wren seeks cover in a brush heap while 
Mr. Bluebird returns to his home. When 
Mr. Wren starts for his house, there is 
another dash of blue after the little ruffled 
scolder, but he always succeeds in getting 
under cover before Mr. Bluebird can catch 
him. Then Mr. Wren displays his ability 
as a scolder, and his tongue outwags any 
tongue known to mankind.—American Boy. 
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HE War is ended, and the boastful, 
vain-glorious, foolish, cruel, wicked, 
merciless militarist of Germany has waved 
the white flag at the eleventh hour to 
escape invasion and the dire ruin he has 
wrought in Belgium, France and else- 
where. General Foch has made solemn 
entry into Metz and Strassburg on the 
Rhine. The warships have gone through 
the Dardenelles to Constantinople, with all 
that implies. Our millions of brave boys 
who went singing “And we won’t come 
back till it’s over over there,” will soon be 
coming home. And millions and millions 
at home thank God for his goodness to 
them and to us all. A new day has dawned 
upon the world. 





AT intervals of a few days apart, here 
where we are writing—it seems such a little 
while ago—we bade goodbye to three gal- 
lant young fellows, all of whom are dead 
in battle, Captain Henry Higbee Worthing- 
ton, of the regular service, who had won 
the Croix de Guerre; Captain Henley H. 
Chapman, a recent graduate of West Point; 
killed going over the top; and Lieut. Harry 
Gross, recently commissioned from the 
officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan. 
They died in a great cause, and may they 
rest in peace. 


The many friends of Lieut. Percy M. 
Gerwig were shocked to learn of the sad 
accident on the aviation field at Miami, 
Florida, which resulted in his death. He 
was twenty-one years of age, and a son 
of Mr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 





An interesting meeting of the Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents and their 
Assistants of Southeastern Pennsylvania 
was held at Reading September sth. Six- 
teen counties were represented in this con- 
ference. The next meeting will be held 
December 20th. 


Interesting programs of a dozen and 
more Departments and Round Tables are 
given in the preliminary program, which 
may be had by addressing President S. E. 
Weber, Scranton, Pa. 





PEACE ON EARTH. 


Peo on Earth to men of good-will, 
as we near the Advent season! The 
greatest war in the history of the race ends 
in the triumph of right over wrong on a 
scale such as heretofore the world has 
never seen. In the air, beneath the sea, on 
the water, on the land, with every agency 
that has been devised by the devilish in- 
genuity of man for the destruction of 
human life, millions have fought against 
millions. And millions upon millions of 
fighting men and non-combatants who were 
alive four years ago are dead because of 
it. The map of a large part of Europe 
will be notably changed in the interest of 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” 

The grip of the merciless war lora has 
been broken forever, and the world will be 
infinitely the better for it through coming 
generations. The King of the vast Empire 
of Great Britain does well to say to the 
President of the American Republic: “I 
thank you and the people of the United 
States for the high and noble part which 
you have played in this glorious chapter of 
history and freedom.” 

The officers of the Allied Armies from 
Switzerland to the sea kept eyes on their 
wrist watches lest they might continue the 
deadly strife beyond the moment of the 
unconditional surrender of Germany; and 
sharp on the eleventh hour of the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month of 1918 the 
curtain fell, never to rise again, on the 
dark Tragedy of Blood and Iron staged so 
confidently and at such frightful cost by the 
last of the Hohenzollerns. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT HARRISBURG. 





Be sixty-ninth meeting of the State 
Educational Association will be held 
in Harrisburg in the last two days of the 
old year and the first two days of the new. 
The headquarters will be at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel overlooking the Capitol 
grounds, recently erected at the northeast 
corner of Third and Walnut streets. The 
general sessions and the meetings of the 
departments, for the most part, will be held 
in the Technical High School, two squares 
north of this hotel. 
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The opening session will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, with ad- 
dresses of welcome by Supt. F. E. Downes 
and His Excellency Governor M. G. 
Brumbaugh. Supt. J. W. Sweeney will 
make response. Dr. Edgar F. Smith, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will speak of “ The Contribution of Chem- 
istry to Human Society,” and after an ad- 
dress by Wm. Chandler Bagley, Professor 
of Education, Columbia University, the 
report of the Special Committee on the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion during and after the War will be pre- 
sented. The members of this committee 
are H. W. Dodd, Allentown, Chairman, J. 
Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock, A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport, George Leslie Om- 
wake, Collegeville, W. E. Heeter, Clarion, 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Pittsburgh, and 
Margaret T. Maguire, Philadelphia. 

The President’s Address, by Dr. S. E. 
Weber of Scranton, will be first on the 
program of Tuesday evening, followed by 
Dr. David Snedden, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University. Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn will speak 
upon “Our Duty in the Present Crisis.” 

On Wednesday at 1:30 p. m., after mu- 
sic, which will be a leading feature of all 
sessions, “Our Schools in the War” will 
be discussed by Hon. Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Illinois. William Chandler Bagley will 
follow in an address, after which the re- 
port of the Educational Council will be 
presented. 

The session on New Year’s evening will 
be international in character. The French 
Embassy has made definite promise to 
President Weber that Lieutenant Paul 
Perigord will speak as a representative of 
the French Government. A representative 
of the English Government also is prom- 
ised for an address, and it is hoped that 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, can be present as the representative 
of the United States Government. The 
decision of the British Embassy as to whom 
it will select to represent the British Gov- 
ernment is pending. 

On Thursday morning Dr. Henry E. 
Jackson, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, will discuss the broad subject, 
“Every School House a Community Capi- 
tol and Every Community a Little Democ- 
racy.” This will be followed by an ad- 
dress by the Governor Elect Hon. William 
C. Sproul, after which State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, in the closing address of the 
sessions, will answer the question, “ What 
Public Service Should Be Expected of the 
Schools of Pennsylvania?” 

“Every teacher in Pennsylvania,” says 
President Weber, “needs to get back of 
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the State Educational Association in order 
to secure passage by the next Legislature 
of the bills to place the State Retirement 
Fund on a permanent foundation, to in- 
crease the school appropriation to thirty 
millions, and to provide at least thirty-five 
per cent. more salary to every teacher in 
the State. These are matters of vital in- 
terest to all teachers. They can be aided 
in no way better than through the P. S. 
E. A.” 

He urges every superintendent to ap- 
point a strong enrollment committee, and 
to secure the largest enrollment possible in 
the one organization representing all the 
teachers of the State. Write to Supt. John 
C. Wagner of Carlisle for blanks for the 
use of this committee. 

Supt. Wagner, who is treasurer of the 
Association, says October 25th: The pros- 
pects are good for a large enrollment of 
teachers in the State Association this year. 
A number of districts have already re- 
ported 100 per cent. enrollment, while dis- 
tricts that had small enrollments last year 
are already making requisition for addi- 
tional Enrollment Blanks. President Weber 
is on the job, Principal Charles Lose is 
active with the Normal Schools, and Supt. 
T. S. Davis, of Blair, promises to be heard 
from before the campaign closes. The 
slogan of many of the Superintendents is, 
“Once a member, always a member of the 
P. S. E. A.” and they are placing the mer- 
its of the State Association before their 
teachers as never before. 


AMERICANIZATION IN SCRANTON. 








Supt. S. E. Weber, of the City of Scran- 
ton, has forwarded to the State Board of 
Education a report of the survey of the 
non-English speaking population of that 
city, which was conducted by Prof. Charles 
Francis, Supervisor of Evening Schools. 
This survey included all of the non-English 
speaking people over sixteen years of age. 
The number of these is 4003. Of these 
about 6 out of every IO are not citizens, 
and have made no attempt to become citi- 
zens. Only about 12% of the males have 
taken out first papers for citizenship, 23% 
of the males have been naturalized. More 
than half of these non-English speaking 
people are aliens, the majority of whom 
have resided in this country more than 13 
years. Two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight cannot read or write any lan- 
guage whatever. Almost one-fourth of 


them are property owners. 

All the Women’s Organizations in Scran- 
ton and the teachers in the public night 
schools are making personal canvasses of 
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the homes of these non-English speaking 
people, with a view to getting the men in- 
to the night schools and the women who 
can’t attend the night schools into after- 
noon classes organized for them in the 
kindergarten rooms of the public school 
buildings. 

Each employer of this class of people is 
given a list of the names and addresses of 
those in his employ and is asked to appoint 
someone among his supervisory force to 
be in charge of this work as a representa- 
tive of the industry. It is hoped that the 
checking up of the night school attendance 
on the part of the school authorities and 
the employer will be an effctive means to 
maintain the interest in such attendance. 
Aliens will be encouraged to apply for nat- 
uralization papers. A special certificate 
prepared by the Bureau of Naturalization 
will be used as one of the inducements 
for them to make such application. The 
whole problem in securing the interest of 
the foreigner in any movement seeking to 
Americanize him is very largely a personal 
one. 
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UNION WAR SERVICE. 


Mr. H. J. Scumint, Director of Victory Boys’ 
and Girls’ Division, United War Work 
Campaign, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: I am pleased with your plans for 
the Victory Boys’ and Girls’ Division in the 
coming United War Work Campaign. I sin- 
cerely hope that superintendents, teachers, and 
directors will put forth their utmost efforts to 
make the campaign successful. Our boys at 
the front deserve all the support, comfort and 
happiness that it is possible for us to secure 
for them, not only through the agencies which 
are combined in this United War Work, but in 
every form of support that we can give by 
effort at home and abroad. 

Yours truly, 
NatHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 

At the request of President Wilson the 
seven organizations which have been ap- 
pealing for funds to assist soldiers in many 
essential matters of recreation and morale 
have agreed to make a combined appeal 
during the week beginning November 11, 
1918. These organizations are the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council (Knights of 
Columbus), the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
War Camp Community Service, the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Salvation 
Army. By an agreement adopted Septem- 
ber 4th, 1918, it was decided to make a 
joint campaign through the agency of con- 
solidated committees rather than seven 
separate campaigns in the same week. 
The amount to be raised is $170,500,000. 





Each society will adopt a joint pledge card 
and receive its percentage of the amount 
raised. As during last year an appeal will 
be made to the schools, and pupils will be 
privileged to subscribe sums which they 
can earn by work that is approved by the 
parents and is not in violation of the child 
labor laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The movement can thus receive the ap- 
proval and hearty co-operation of all con- 
nected with the schools, 
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THE BARRAGE FIRE. 








Ares the means of destroying life as 

never before that have been invented, 
or perfected in all their frightfulness, dur- 
ing the present war are the submarine, the 
aeroplane, the machine gun, poison gases, 
the barrage fire, etc. One of the most ter- 
rible is the sweeping barrage fire. We 
have seen nowhere an account more graphic 
and thrilling than this experience of How- 
ell Becht, a member of the 30th U. S. Engi- 
neers, Gas and Flame Regiment, who has 
been in the thick of it since the German 
offensive began in March, more than six 
months ago. He is a son of Dr. J. George 
Becht, of the State Board of Education, 
and writes in a recent letter: 

“You have heard a lot about barrages. 
I’m going to tell you what it is like to be 
hiding in a shell hole while one passes back 
and forth over you. A barrage is a con- 
centration of artillery fire along a straight 
line. The sweeping barrage is one which 
moves back and forth, getting almost 
everything in its path. A rake works on 
the same principle. The shells drop within 
15 or 20 yards of each other and you can 
readily see that the shrapnel and high ex- 
plosives dropping so close together and on 
a straight line that sweeps back and forth 
ought to demolish everything in their path. 
One night we were on a bad position and 
the Boche heard us. A rocket went sail- 
ing up and the artillery cut loose. We saw 
a line of flashes in front of us perhaps a 
hundred yards long. It was too late to 
go back to the trench, for it was drawing 
closer already. My mate and I dropped 
into the nearest shell hole, said a hasty 
prayer, and waited for the end. If there 
ever was a time when I thought I was 
gone, it was then. We sat on our haunches 
(so as to get all possible protection from 
our tin hats) and talked to keep our minds 
off the thing. It drew closer and closer 
and those few seconds were agony before 
it went over us. It finally did go over and 
the concussion from the shells laid us flat, 
the earth shook as though we were drunk 
and the roar was absolutely deafening. 
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Our heads ached, our ears plugged up and 
our eyes bulged out, the same sensation 
that, in a very small way, one has in going 
under the river in the train to New York. 
We were stunned and lay with mouths 
open and then it was gone. Just the second 
that it was above us we felt all this, and 
in a moment it had gone on behind us. 
The earth ceased to shake where we were 
and the roar, thoitgh close at all times, 
was less deafening. You have stood on 
a station platform a few yards from the 
track when a fast express rushes by—the 
cars make the platform shake, the roar is 
loud, it comes on, is right upon you, and 
gone again in a very few seconds. Multi- 
ply the ground vibration and roar of the 
train by ten and you have a barrage as it 
comes on, passes over, and goes back some- 
where. Three times that barrage went 
back and forth over us—and never a bit 
of shrapnel lit in our shell hole. It was 
just plain dumb luck that we were not 
blown to bits. We came out of it dazed, 
with a headache and itching ears. That 
is all. After it passed over us each time 
we lay there looking at each other. We 
were so dazed and stunned we could not 
say a ‘word. My mate’s mouth was open, 
and his eyes bulged out, and I imagine I 
looked the same. Then just as we were 
coming out of the half-conscious state, the 
barrage would be coming over us again. 
After the first time over we lost all sense 
of fear—we had just a half-conscious feel- 
ing. We knew what was happening, yet 
were powerless to control a muscle.” 
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CURFEW LAW NEEDED. 








A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger talks earnestly of this need: 

Boys and girls under sixteen would be 
safer in bed than on the streets at night. 
At this juncture, when the war is bringing 
grief and sadness to many homes and 
hearts in Philadelphia and epidemics are 
curtailing production and distribution, strict 
censoring might be of untold importance in 
order to improve conditions hereafter. 

The wave of high wages for many indus- 
trial workers has, in a measure, created a 
desire among the well-paid classes to live 
right up to their means until this matter 
reaches the point when the Government 
must control the resources of the nation. 
It seems apparent that people of mature 
minds are living recklessly and extrava- 
gantly. And to me the discipline of the ris- 
ing generation appears woefully neglected. 

I feel quite confident that many fathers 
and mothers would rejoice over the news if 
Philadelphia had appointed an hour when 
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the younger set (which some cannot con- 
trol) are duly notified that their time for 
social diversion is limited. Since I have 
been in Philadelphia I have seen boys and 
girls out any time up to midnight, when 
they should have been preparing their les- 
sons for school or soundly asleep, resting 
and recuperating for the duties of the fol- 
lowing day. 

In many smaller cities the curfew ordi- 
nance has been adopted and is strictly ad- 
hered to. To me, it appears evident that 
this city needs such an ordinance for some 
past sixteen, who are out in all sorts of 
deviltry, impairing their health, eating, 
drinking and wasting their funds to their 
own detriment. If there are any who es- 
cape the prevalent malady, those who work, 
eat and sleep regularly have the best 
chance. Recreation and social diversions 
are proper at their time and place, but the 
place for boys and girls under sixteen, who 
are not with parents or chaperoned, is un- 
der their parental roof at a fixed time. 

When you who have caused the ruin of 
boys and girls by preventing the passage 
of curfew laws that might have saved some 
of them in towns large and small come to 
your account at the bar of God’s inexorable 
justice—what will be your plea for mercy 
in the presence of these ruined souls? 
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NEW JERSEY SAYS: “NO!” 








OR the epidemic of military training 
which is sweeping the school boards 
of the country there is probably nothing to 
be done save to wait until it has run its 
course. It is partly due to a recognition 
that in a prolonged war the sixteen and 
seventeen year old boys might be called to 
the colors. Public opinion is by no means 
hostile to the innovation. But what the 
school boards do today they can undo to- 
morrow, and it is the business of the teach- 
ing profession to make sure that when the 
epidemic has run its course, we shall not 
be permanently saddled with compulsory 
military training in the high schools of the 
country. They have too much real work 
to do to be shackled with the bad pedagogy 
of military drill. 

It is significant that there is at least one 
state in the Union which seems to be rela- 
tively free from the craze for juvenile 
military drill. President Wilson’s own 


state of New Jersey has apparently kept 
its head through these times, thanks to the 
moderate, sensible and utterly convincing 
report on the question of compulsory mili- 
tary drill in the secondary schools made by 
the commission appointed two years ago at 
the instance of the New Jersey legislature. 
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That report, signed by a commission which 
included a member of the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, disposes effectually of the 
claims put forth for military drill for grow- 
ing boys. It has been reprinted for free 
distribution by the American Union 
Against Militarism, Westory building, 
Washington, D. C., and ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher and school superin- 
tendent in the country for the day when 
it can be used to restore the schools to 


‘their normal course of development. 
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WAR LIMIT OF $2500. 





HE recent War Emergency ruling 
seriously affects school house con- 
struction. The request by Mayor John F. 
Hylan of New York City that the munici- 
pality be permitted to have materials for 
a $9,000,000 school building programme 
was rejected on September 15th by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Chairman of the War 
Industries Board. The action in this case 
is of special interest to school board mem- 
bers and school officials generally, says the 
Educational News Bulletin, as it estab- 
lishes a precedent to be followed by the 
War Industries Board in acting on similar 
requests from other parts of the country. 
This board, which directly supervises 
and controls the use of building materials, 
has announced stringent rules governing 
the use of labor and materials for new 
construction, whether the same is paid for 
by bond issues, tax levies, or special assess- 
ments. No building project exceeding 
twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500) shall 
be undertaken without a permit in writing 
issued by or under the authority of the 
Chief of the Non-War Construction Sec- 
tion of the Priorities Division of the War 
Industries Board. It is apparent that aside 
from the question of investment of capi- 
tal, the shortage of. building materials and 
labor is so great that savings must be made 
wherever possible. School authorities 
throughout the country are codperating 
with the Federal authorities in a spirit of 
loyal patriotism, which is concurred in by 
their pupils and the public generally, who 
are willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fices in order to promote the various mili- 
tary activities. A full realization of this 
fact by all loyal and patriotic citizens will 
result in a conservation of much needed 
labor and materials. 

Pennsylvania has a heavy part to play 
in the National War contributions and its 
people should know of the pressing need 
for the most rigid economy measured not 
only in terms of dollars, but in terms of 
labor, materials and both freight and pas- 





senger transportation service. “ Perhaps 
few of us realize the close relationship 
between the brick that is set in the walls 
of a building and the shot that is fired at 
the crumbling structure of German world 
domination. Yet, the association is direct 
and intimate, and it is our duty to under- 
stand this fact, and understanding to act 
upon it.” In view of the serious problem 
at issue and with the demand and neces- 
sity that the schools be maintained at their 
maximum efficiency in these unusual times 
it is hoped that every school board mem- 
ber, official and teacher will study the 
housing problem in his locality and lend 
his full codperation to the Federal pro- 
gramme. During the past year alterations 
and additions to existing buildings have 
replaced many new school house projects 
and with the maximum of twenty-five 
hundred dollars ($2,500) allowed for al- 
terations and minor additions where neces- 
sity absolutely demands, we hope that 
school officers throughout the State will be 
able to meet the emergency and to provide 
housing accommodations for all boys and 
girls, making the same just as comfortable 
as possible. The school house construction 
projects which must now be deferred can 
be taken up when the war is over, and 
labor and materials will then be available 
without interfering with the war emerg- 
ency program. 





PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 





School House Plans must be submitted 
to the State Board of Education. The At- 
torney General’s Department advises that, 
since the passage and approval of the 
School Code, a School Board does not have 
the right to enter into a contract for the 
construction or reconstruction of a school 
building, if the plans and specifications in 
connection therewith have not been sub- 
mitted to the State Board of Education for 
inspection and suggestion, unless the build- 
ings are being erected upon the plans and 
specifications furnished by the State Board 
of Education, in accordance with Section 
616 of the School Code. Ifa School Board 
does not carry out the recommendations 
made to it and in consequence the building 
is unsanitary, the construction unsafe, or 
the heating and ventilating system not in 
accordance with the Code requirements, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may condemn the same and upon failure 
of the Board of School Directors to rem- 
edy such condition he shall have the right 
to. withhold and declare forfeited all or any 
part of the annual appropriation appor- 
tioned to such school district. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS.—The earlier course of instruc- 
tion in music in the Common Schools of Baden, 
Germany, is devoted to exercises for cultivating 
voice and ear; the latter to an introduction to the 
elements of vocal music. With the latter is con- 
nected a course of songs, partly as a basis for what is 
to be learned, and partly as an application of what has 
been learned. Only such songs may be used as are 
intelligible to children ; and particularly are religious 
and appropriate or proper national songs to be used. 
The local church music is to be practiced, while 
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pupils are to be-insured a clear understanding of the 
text. All singing is done standing. The following 
is the work assigned for each of the first eight years 
of school life: 1. Voice and ear exercises, catching 
and repeating notes sung before, within limits of first 
five tones of the (major) scale; marking simple time; 
singing child songs. 2. Voice and ear exercises ex- 
tending through whole octave (major); distinctions 
of tunes as high and low, long and short, strong and 
weak; simple songs within an octave. 3. Repre- 
senting tones by figures, exercises in the numeral 





L. Mason. Srpney Dyer, 1864. 
Per. O. Dirson & Company. 








WORK, THE NIGHT IS COMING. 
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1. Work, for the night is com - ing, Work thro’ the morn - i hoi 
2. Work, for the night is com - ing, Work thro’ the sun - ame 
3- Work, for the night is com - ing, Un - der the sun - set skies; 
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Work while the dew is _ spark - ling, 


¥ill_ bright - est hours with la - 
While their bright tints are glow - 
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Work ’mid springing flowers; 


bor, Rest comes sure and soon ; 
ing, Work, for day-light flies ; 
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Work when 
Give ev’~-ry fly - ing min - 
Work till the last beam fad - 
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eth, 






Work in the glow - ing sun, 
ute Some-thing to keep in _ store; 
Fad - eth — to shine no more; 









































Work, for the night is com - ing, When man’s work is done. 

Work, for the night is com - ing, When man works no more, 

Work while the night is dark’n- ing, When man’s work is o’er. 
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(musical) scale, exercises in double and triple time ; 
application of foregoing in suitable songs with one 
part. Then comes notation of tones by round notes, 
with scale exercises; extension of scale above and 
below the single octave; and “four four” and “six 
eight” time, time notation and rhythm; two-part 
singing begun, and church songs practiced. During 
the last three years of this course there are continued 
scale exercises, raising and lowering the “pitch;” 
simple scale transformation; two and three-part sing- 
img, and church songs. The time set apart for ac- 





tual instruction in music is but one hour weekly in 
the “short” course; from two to three hours weekly 
in the “extended” course. The instruction is quite 
elementary; but there is much school singing besides 
that of the “instruction hours,” so that every eight- 
year class sings well for children. This is a grand 
result when it applies to an entire population—Xay. 
Without the definiteness of sculpture and paint- 
ing, music is, for that very reason, far more sugges- 
tive. Like Milton’s Eve, an outline, an impulse is 
furnished; imagination does the rest.— Zuckerman, 
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